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OUR MAY COLOR PLATE, 

which will accompany the Bazan issued May 6, represents a 
Parisian walking costume, treated in pastel-blue veiling. 
The design is one that will be equally effective for street or 
afternoon use, and includes a long peplum over-dress and an 
elaborately trimmed but simply made bodice with novel 
trimmed sleeves that appear in pattern form for the first 
time in this number of the Bazar 





The special cut paper pattern designs, which have proved 
to be #0 popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have been resumed for the season. 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, 4a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
most select Paris designs. The patterns are made in one 
An order coupon with prices and fur 
ther details will be found on page 366. 


standard size only 








HE NEW YORK COACHING SEASON OPEN 

ed April 10, when the Pioneer made its first trip 

to Ardsley-on-the-Hudson. Public coaching was 

revived only recently, and is very different to- 
day from what it was years ago. Although the public 
may ride, after paying for the privilege, the enterprise 
is not for the purpose of making money. Members of 
the fashionable coaching club carry on the scheme, cer- 
tain ones taking turns as the whip who drives the four 
good horses. They do it simply because they love coach- 
ing and want to see it reinstated in popular favor. A 
coach may be put on to Tuxedo soon, and there will be a 
Morris Park coach when the racing season begins. Last 
year there was also a Westchester coach. The blare of 
the horns as the great red or yellow vehicles roll along 
Fifth Avenue has become a familiar feature of the spring 
season here. There is so little picturesqueness about 
American life to-day that al] these efforts to restore light 
and color to it are welcome. The annual coaching parade, 
coming this year on May 6, would be worth a good deal 
from this point of view, if it were not that the weather is 
generally so bad on these occasions that furs and foot- 
stoves are more in demand than spring gowns and sun- 
shades. 


ISS M. CARY THOMAS, THE PRESIDENT OF 
M Bryu-Mawr College, appears to doubt the desira- 

bility of a national university to be established by 
Congress. She argues that if people are taxed for the 
support of one university it will result in their giving 
less freely to other institutions of learning. 

‘To decide in favor of founding a national university,” 
adds Miss Thomas, ‘‘should require an overwhelming 
weight of evidence. Yet, without waiting for this evi- 
dence, women have formed a George Washington Memo- 
rial Association in order to raise $250,000 for the erection 
of one of the buildings. Various societies, urged by the 
association, have passed resolutions favoring the univer- 
sity. It is not, I think, unfair to say that this was done 
without careful consideration. The opponents of the 
measure kave seldom been present to point out objections, 
and the objections which exist are not those which would 
occur to women without experience either in political 
corruption or in the management of great universities. 
They have yielded to a sentimental argument, yet the re- 
sults must be reckoned with as hard facts. What if 
Washington did think, a century ago, that there should 
be a national university? Conditions have changed since 
then, and I am convinced that he would be the first to 
oppose the project now.” 


house seems to be accepted philosophically, the 
owner merely going eagerly to work upon a new 
one. Building a new house is an American mania. Per- 
haps it will die out in the course of a few generations, 
when more houses not only able but worthy to stand the 
test of time shall have been built. But now every year 


Ts OCCASIONAL BURNING OF A COUNTRY 
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sees new palaces rising in the cities, new and beautiful 
villas in the country. This season Newport has several 
additions to its list of notable houses. The brick and 
marble villa which is being built for Mrs. Hermann Oel- 
richs is one of them. It is three stories in height, and the 
ball-room, in white and gold, will be one of the most 
beautiful in Newport. On the first floor are the dining- 
room, library, study, and an immense hallway, such as 
one finds in old English houses. The great staircases are 
to be of black walnut, a feature so long out of fashion as 
to be a distinct novelty. 

Mr. Foxhal! Keene’s new house at Westbury, Long Isl- 
and, isin line with the ideas of architects who claim that a 
country house should be treated as an integral part of the 
landscape and not as an arbitrary factor. The Keene 
house is a wide-spreading Colonial affair, covering a plot 
of ground 60 by 100 feet in size. It stands on a knoll 
reached by a tree-lined lane. The lane opens upon a 
grassy circle, beyond which is an English terrace 300 feet 
long, with a stone balustrade and great urns of flowers. 
At one end of the terrace is a fountain, at the other a pa- 
vilion, where one may look over into a quaint, old-fash- 
ioned garden twenty feet below. The white stuccoed 
house gives upon the terrace, as the French say. It has 
the pillared portico of Colonial days, and the great hall, 
twenty-five feet wide in this case, which always divided 
the house in the centre. A quarter of a mile away Mr. 
Keene, who is the crack -polo-player of the New York 
set, has stables for forty horses. 


HE WORKING-GIRLS’ CLUBS OF NEW YORK 
T celebrated their fifteenth anniversary April 17. The 

first of these clubs was organized by Miss Grace 
Dodge, who is so well known for her philanthropic work. 
Miss Dodge is now the secretary of the New York Asso- 
ciation, which includes seventeen clubs with a member- 
ship of 2000. A national league of these working-girls’ 
societies was formed a year or two ago, and now includes 
eighty-one clubs scattered all over the country. Their 
membership ranges from twenty to several hundred; 
many of them rent a house, and all of them have their 
own club-rooms. An Ohio club has bought a $23,500 
club-house, upon which it paid a first instalment of $5000, 
which it raised by a fair. The clubs are conducted on a 
very sensible plan. There are classes and mutual benefit 
funds, and other features instructive and practical. But 
there are also entertainments and parties and trolley ex- 
cursions and amateur plays and other frolics. 


RS. MARY HARRISON McKEE HAS BEEN 
M appointed by Governor Roosevelt a commissioner 

to represent New York State at the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900. Mrs. McKee, who now lives at Saratoga, 
had a good deal of experience in official life when she 
lived in the White House during the Presidency of her 
father, General Harrison. She should make a very effi- 
cient commissioner. 

Apropos of the exposition, it is said that Commissioner 
General Peck, who has had to stem a strong tide of appli- 
cations for positions in the building which the United 
States will have at the fair, is now almost overwhelmed 
by a wave of appeals from waiters. Since the announce- 
ment that there would be a restaurant in our national 
buildings, there have been more appeals from travel-in- 
clined waiters than there had been for almost all the other 
positions put together. 


ENRY IRVING’S TRIUMPH IN SARDOU’S 
pew play, ‘‘ Robespierre,” has taken London by 


storm. We would be heartily glad of it at any time, 
but there is an especial thrill of pleasure in our satisfac- 
tion now, because the triumph comes to him after months 
of disheartening illness and trouble. The eagerness which 
marked the anticipation of the first night was equalled 
only by the mad enthusiasm which greeted him when he 
and the audience were finally face to face. All day long 
a crowd had camped at the pit door. Furnished with 
camp-stools, books, and luncheon, they waited from day- 
break until night, when the doors were opened. When 
Irving appeared on the stage it was fully ten minutes, ac- 
cording to the reports, before the tumult of welcome sub- 
sided sufficiently for him to go on with his lines. The 
triumph was not altogether Irving’s. Clement Scott, the 
dramatic critic, says that he has been a play-goer, man 
and boy, for over fifty years, but has never seen anything 
on the stage to equal the last act of ‘ Robespierre.” 
America will await Irving’s promised visit with intense 
eagerness. 


remarkable figure passed away April 1, in Paris. 

She was one of the notable personalities of our time. 
Enormously rich—in fact, she was believed to be the richest 
woman in Europe—and endowed with exceptional intellec- 
tual powers, she was as modest and simple as though she 
was a woman of no importance. Her whole life was spent 
in doing good. The extent of her benefactions was unpar- 
alleled, and although giving away pounds sterling by the 
million, her administration of charity was as wise as it was 
generous. The oppression of the Finns, the persecutions 
of the Armenians, and the famine that rages in central and 
southern Russia have diverted the attention of Europe and 
America from the terrible plight of the Russian Jews. 
When Mr. Charles Emory Smith, Postmaster-General of 
the United States, was American minister to St. Peters- 
burg he obtained a clear insight into the distressful po- 
sition of some six millions of Russian subjects. Their 
condition now is worse than when Mr. Emory Smith 


B' THE DEATH OF BARONESS DE HIRSCH A 
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was charged by President Harrison to use American 
influence for the amelioration of their lot. With 
the death of Baroness Hirsch almost their last hope 
disappears. Hundreds of thousands of humble homes 
have had a shadow cast upon their threshold by the death 
of the Baroness. She lived in the magnificent hétel in the 
rue de l’Elysée in Paris which was bought from the Em- 
press Eugénie by the late Baron. She possessed a beauti- 
ful castle at Eichhorn, in Moravia, with some of the finest 
partridge-shooting in Europe. The Baroness disliked Lon- 
don, and seldom went there, but her benefactions in Eng- 
land were enormous. Only a month or two back she pre- 
sented a Convalescent Home for poor Jews on Hampstead 
Heath at a cost of $300,000, and this was but a drop in the 
ocean of her charity. Thousands of letters applying for 
relief reached her from England. Every one was ex- 
amined, and if its merits were such as to warrant help, 
help was forth-coming. 


and the simplicity and dignity of her noble life were 

a standing reproach to the fool fury of sterile and 
indiscriminate anti-Semitism. The Jewish race has been 
taunted with the dearth of great women recorded in its 
annals. It is questionable whether any European person- 
age not a sovereign added more to the sum of human 
happiness than Clare Baroness de Hirsch. The benefac- 
tions of her husband and herself in America have been 
enormous, and the world is poor for her loss. Part of her 
great wealth, including the Moravian castle, is left to her 
adopted son, M. Arnold de Forest,upon whom the Austrian 
Emperor conferred the title of Baron only a few weeks 
back. The world sometimes knows little of its greatest 
children. There was a romance and charm about the life 
of Baroness Hirsch to which I cannot pretend to do jus- 
tice. She suffered greatly from the most painful of all 
diseases, but intermitted no effort so long as she was 


able to plan and think for others. 
A system has passed the Legislature at Albany. The 
sweat-shop system has long been recognized as one of 
the crying evils of our time. Much in the way of remedy 
has been hoped for in this present administration. The 
enforcement of old laws against the system has been left 
to the Board of Health, who were to see to the regulation 
of the hours of labor of minors under fourteen and of 
women employed in mercantile establishments, and whose 
duty it was also to see that the sanitary conditions of 
these establishments were properly observed. The re 
forms instituted, however, have been far from satisfac 
tory, and the new law is to be more radical in its mea- 
sures. One section reads thus: 


Ta UNTIRING GOODNESS OF THE BARONESS 


BILL AIMED AGAINST THE SWEAT-SHOP 


No room or apartment in any tenement or dwelling-house, or in a 
building situated in the rear of any tenement or dwelling-house, shall 
be used for the purpose of manufacturing, altering, repairing, or fin- 
ishing therein any coats, vests, knee-pants, trousers, overalls, cloaks, 
hates, caps, suspenders, jerseys, biouses, dresses, waists, waistbands, 
underwear, neck-wear, fars, fur trimmings, for garments, skirts, 
purses, feathers, artificial flowers, civarettes, cigars, or umbrellas, 
unless a license i# secured therefor as provided in this article. But 
nothing herein contained shall apply to collars, cuffs, shirts, or shirt- 
waists, made of cutton or linen fabrica, that are subjected to the 
laundrying process before being offered for sale 


Licenses, when obtained, must state the maximum 
nfiimber of persons to be employed in any given room, 
allowing two hundred and fifty cubic feet of air space 
for those employed between 6 a.m. and 6 P.M., and at 
least four hundred cubic feet for those employed between 
6 p.m. and 6 a.m., whether in factory or house. No li 
cense is given unless the work-room be provided with 
electric or other suitable light, during the hours when 
artificial light is needed. 

With the enforcement of these provisions it is to be 
hoped that one great blot upon our municipal life may be 
removed, and better lives for the workers made possible. 


S TO MINISTERS FROM SCOT- 
LAND. 


Every one who knows New York knows the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. Its material pres- 
ence on the corner of Fifty-fifth Street is imposing, but 
its fame as an organization is little dependent on its mill- 
ion dollars worth of corner lot and brownstone edifice. 
It has been known as the richest Presbyterian church in 
America, and under Dr. Hall, who ruled it for thirty 
years, its piety never suffered by comparison with its 
wealth. Because its resources have been very great and 
its interest in religion acute, because of its age and its 
advantages in being a metropolitan institution and hav- 
ing able pastors, it has been a generally regarded as, 
on the whole, the leading Presbyterian church in the 
United States. Since Dr. Hall’s death last summer its 
pulpit bas been vacant, and the other day i's trustees in 
vited Mr. Connell of London to come over and be Dr. 
Hall’s successor. Dr. Hall was of Scotch descent, but 
born and educated in the north of Ireland. Mr. Connell 
is a Scotchman, born in Argyleshire and educated in 
Edinburgh. North Ireland Presbyterianism is Scotch by 
descent and in its quality, so we see this exceptionally 
strong Ame srican church, with a place of great power and 
importance to be filled, go twice across the seas to get a 
Scotchman to fill it. It does not seem likely to get Mr. 
Connell, who at this writing is reported to have bound 
himself to other employments, but in calling him, a young 
Scotchman thirty-three years old, the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterians have shown that the qualities they are looking 
for in a pastor are such as Presbyterians develop in Scot- 
land. The same qualities have often before found appre 
ciation in New York churches. There are lots of Pres 
byterians in this land of freedom; plenty of universities 
where a good quality of education is obtainable; plenty 
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of theological seminaries where ministers are instructed 
and trained. It must be considered, therefore, a notable 
compliment to the land of mists and oatmeal that our 
strong churches should often turn to it in their need, and 
with such satisfactory resul!s as impel them to turn back 
to it again in their next season of perplexity. 

We cannot afford to be jealous of Scotland because of 
its success in turning out profitable ministers. The de- 
mand for strong ministers in this country, anny in 
the Presbyterian, Congregational, and Baptist churches 
is considerably ahead of the supply. They are wanted 
for churches whose prosperity and very life depends upon 
getting the right man, and also for presidents of colleges, 
and other educational posts of high importance. If Scot- 
land or Ireland can furnish us with clergymen of the intel- 
lectual and theological sturdiness and the spiritual insight 
which we think we need, the more of them we can get 
the better. The more McCoshes and Halls we can jure to 
our service, the better for us. There is no objection at 
all to regarding Scotland as a seminary for the theologi- 
cal training of ministers for America, and drawing from 
it to the full extent of its capacity to provide what we 
want, and of our capacity to profit by its provision. If 
our seminaries cannot compete with those of Scotland, or 
the environment in which our young ministers live is less 
favorable to their development than that which exists in 
Scotland, so much the worse for our seminaries and our 
environment. The blue-grass of Kentucky, growing out 
a soil rich in limestone, makes bone in horses. We are 
not jealous of Kentucky on that account. On the con- 
trary, we rejoice in her horses, and avail ourselves of 
their great qualities for the improvement of our stock. 
In like manner, if there is something about Scotland that 
is conducive to the development of superior ministers we 
want to get all obtainable benefit from that. 

Conversely, if there is anything in our ministerial out- 
put that strikes the Scotch fancy, or meets any special 
Scotch requirement, Scotland is welcome to draw from 
our fold if she and our pastors can agree as to terms. As 
was observed in the Bazar a fortnight ago, a clergyman 
in Kansas has written a religious novel which seems to 
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have had a far greater sale in England than it has had at 
home. It is fair to draw some inferences from that as to 
the possibijity of future religious reciprocity with Scot- 
land; and further inferences of the same sort may be 
drawn from the record of repeated visits of our Mr. Moody 
to the isles of Britain, and the abundant appreciation of 
his labors there. 

An important reason for the notable success of the 
Scotch in producing efficient Presbyterian ministers is, 
doubtless, the remarkable concentration of the popular 
faculties in Scotland on that industry. A recent valuable 
book of travels in Scotland, which has come to the present 
writer’s admiring notice, is very enlightening on this point. 
The book is Mrs. Wiggin’s Penelope's Progress. It abounds 
greatly in Presbyterian ministers in all stages of develop- 
ment, and brings home to the reader’s attention the acute 
interest of all classes in them and their discourses, in 
church-going and sitting under preaching, in theology 
and the Holy Scriptures. ‘*I have never seen such atten 
tion, such concentration,” says Mrs. Wiggin, ‘‘as in the 
great congregations of the Edinburgh churches. 


** As nearly as I can judge, it is intellectual rather than emotional. 
Bat it is not a tribute paid to eloquence alone ; it is habitual and uni- 
vereal, and is yielded loyally to insufferable dul when i 
demands. 

“When the text is announced there is an indescribable rythmic 
movement forward, followed by a concerted rustie of Bible leaves; 
not the rustle of a few Bibles in a few pious pews, but the rustle of 
all of them in all the pews—and there are more Bibles iv an Edin- 
burgh Presbyterian charch than one ever sees anywhere else, unless 
.it be in the warehouses of the Bible societies.” 





She goes on to speak of the “ keen, expectant, critical 
look” which greets the preacher, and ‘‘ must be inex- 
pressibly encouraging to him if he has anything to say.” 

There are plenty of American churches where the con- 
gregations follow the service attentively and listen to the 

reaching, but the standard of attention in Edinburgh 
impressed Mrs. Wiggin as something she was not used to, 
and doubtless would impress most of us. Scotch preach- 
ing, according to report, is religious, too—that is, it is not 
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‘*newsy,” or literary, or sensational. And the Scotch 
seem to like it because it is religious, for the Scotch are 
interested in theology, as the French in art and the Ger- 
mans in music. 

It is evident that the Scotch environment is very strength- 
ening t) Presbyterianism. Perhaps it is an advantage 
that the church is split there into two strong factions, 80 
that the Free Kirk and the Establishment benefit one an- 
other by their vigorous rivalry. We are full of sects in 
this country, but the benefi!s of competition are not so ob- 
servable. Probably we overdo it. 

It is becoming characteristic of our sort of Presbyterian 
ism to find an engrossing interest in the fight against a)- 
coholic beverages. The same tendency is noticeable in 
all our evangelical churches. A very large number of 
zealous persons, who would naturally be mainstays of 
the churches, seem to have conceived the idea that total 
abstinence is either essential to salvation or else of more 
immediate practical importance than religion itself. The 
old idea was that if you can Christianize a man effectual- 
ly it will naturally follow that he will either have the 

rudence to shun temptation or the grace to withstand 
it. The newer feeling seems to favor the concentration 
of energy upon the elimination from the world of so 
much at least of temptation as lies in alcohol. In com- 
munities in which total abstinence seems the thing most 
needful, we can hardly look for the development of such 
Presbyterian ministers as are raised in Scotland. Such 
communities may export probibitionists to Scotland, but 
Edinburgh will hardly go to them seeking effectual ex- 
positors of the Word. The rectification of habits, though 
an admirable thing, does not necessarily form character 
or promote spirituality. It is a change from without; 
but the change that is searching and effectual, and which 
includes habits and all else, is from within, and it seems 
to be a confidence in the ability of certain Scotch minis- 
ters to promote this inward change, and to foster its con 
tinuance, that constitutes their chief value to our churches. 
They don’t preach reform, and incidentally religion. On 
the contrary, they preach religion, and incidentally re 
form. E. 8. Martin. 
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HE OPENING OF THE HORSE SHOW, THE 

great steeple-chase at Auteuil, the last days on the 

Riviera, the first days of the season in Paris, have 

all filled my head so full of charming ideas and 

suggestions for summer things that I should not 
know where to begin in telling of them. Consequently 
1 will begin nowhere, but will simply jumble them all 
together and write them en masse, to let you pick out what 
appeals to you 

A real novelty that I find charming is the combination 
tunic of cloth, or crépon, or veiling, or any summer 
material over taffeta or summer silk. For instance, a 
lovely gown, worn at a garden party on the Riviera, had 
a long closely fitting tunic of blue veiling, falling over an 
under-skirt, finished at the bottom by a side pleated ruffle 
of blue and white plaid taffeta. The tunic over-skirt 
crossed in front, and was finished with a little white silk 
piping. This same effect continued up the waist to the 
inevitable little round guimpe of lace, in this case Venise 
over white satin. The silk of the under-skirt was not, 
and must not be, repeated in the waist. One must appear 
to have on a long, supple, closely fitting redingote, put on 
over a silk skirt. 

I saw a gray cloth tunic worn over a petticoat of yellow 
and white silk, which had a bit of yellow in the guimpe, 
pipings of yellow satin in circles—and that was attractive! 
—but all the effect of the combination was lost by an un- 
successful imitator of this dainty idea, who had yoke, 
cuffs, belt, and under-skirt alike. Iam sure you will find 
this hint useful, especially for summer flittings. The waist 
is made separate from the skirt, but the tunic over-skirt 
and silk under-skirt may be in separate belts, and with, let 
us say, a skirt of apple-green and white silk, tunic of cloth 
with revers of embroidered white batiste; and an extra 
waist of the green and white or of white silk, one has a 
street and dinner costume at once, without extra linings 
or much extra making 


NE OF THE PRETTIEST GOWNS IN LIGHT 
QO cloth that I have seen so far brings in another gen- 

eral idea that | commend to you for summer frocks. 
This gown was of powder pink, made with the long prin- 
cesse tunic falling low upon 
a plain under-skirt. The 
top was finished with a col- 
lar, square in the back, and 
apparently caught to the 
tunic by festoons of bou- 
illonés of white mousseline 
de soie. This collar was 
an open embroidery of 
pansies in cloth of the 
palest green, outlined with 
tiny threads of black, and 
the bouillonés gave a 
daintiness and effectiveness 
of suggestion at the edge 
that wascharming. Many 
times have I seen this idea 
repeated. Half the foulard 
skirts, so far, have been 
made effective by this 
fairylike border of mousse- 
line de soie. They seem 
inevitably to be made with 
some sort of a shaped ruf- 
fle, bordered often at the 
bottom and the top by a 
bouilloné in white, and far 
more ofien than not this, 
at the top, is put on in a pattern, of which the favorite is 
the double scallop forming ovals. Then the bodice may 
be trimmed with a sailor collar or a little sort of yoke 
coming over the body of the dress, bordered with bou- 





illonés forming festooys, as I have described. These, you 
understand, are sewed on to the body of the dress. 

Such a pretty pale blue foulard had white violets scat- 
tered over it—conventionalized violets with pale blue cen- 
tres. The shaped ruffle was bordered with a scallop made 
of very narrow side pleated white ribbon bordered with a 
narrow piping of black velvet, and of white satin. 


IDE PLEATED RIBBON FORMS A TRIMMING 
S for light summer dresses that one sees constantly. 
If you remember, I wrote long ago, in January, that 
where we had seen over-skirts in the winter we would see 
simulated over-skirts now, and this is evidently so. There 
seem to be two dis- 
tinct styles for this 
summer—the prin 
cesse tunic in some 
form or other, and 
the skirts with 
shaped ruffle, very 
much like those of 
slast year except for 
the lack of fulness 
at the top. Of 
course piping, rows 
of velvet, bou- 
illonés, and ribbon 
trimmings come in 
play for outlinings 
in endless variety 
of form 
One more foulard 
comes back to me 
with the souvenir 
of a cool summer 
restaurant at Monte 
Carlo, a foulard 
with ground of 
gray blue cover 
ed with feathery 
scrolls, made with 
guimpe _ trimmed 
with circles of nar- | 
row black velvet 
ribbon, the waist 
below with a trimming simulating revers, entirely in bou- 
illonés of white silk muslin. Hat of straw turned up bigh 
on one side and trimmed with field flowers. Another 
foulard of pale green scrolls on a darker green ground had 
trimmings of ribbon of the lighter green side pleated and 
edged with black and white, and a charming trimming of 
the same on the waist. This turned away from a front 
of embroidered batiste, down which ran frills of yellow 
Valenciennes, and the front had fancy revers made of 
three-cornered pieces of the silk bordered with this ribbon 
trimming and overlapping each other. The collar had 
pattes on each side formed of the same. 


T THE OPENING OF THE HORSE SHOW WE 
saw one of the most original gowns of the season so 
far. Itreminded me of nothing so much asa fresh, 

perfectly fitting Suéde glove. It was made of Suéde cloth, 
moulded the figure perfectly, and was a tunic pleated in 
wide side pleats at the left side, where it fastened on the 
waist and at the belt with lovely jewelled clasps. From 
there it fell in side pleats on to the skirt. These pleats sim- 
ply gave the effect in some way of a border to the gar- 
ment. Except at the left side, the whole tunic was as 
plain as the most exquisitely fitting glove. A pale green 
cloth dress was made with three little Carrick capes, very 
flat, very narrow, each embroidered in silk in tons deints, 
or what is so often called Pompadour embroidery, in 
shades of mauve. J 
mauve silk was knotted on the left side of the waist. 





In front a deeply fringed scarf of 


A charming gown at the races was of beige cloth, the 
skirt scalloped ull around, and opening over a petticoat of 
ivory satin, trimmed with cords of silk in the sume color 
The two fronts of the skirt were bordered with an em- 
broidery of round cords forming flowers. The same flowers 
covered the Eton jacket, which opened over a corded vest 
The sleeves were half cloth and half corded satin, the 
satin giving the effect of a deep cuff. With this was worn 
an 1830 hat in ivory fancy straw. Round the crown went 
a scarf of white tulle, in which a bunch of roses and leaves 
lost themselves on the left side. A scarf of black tulle 
coming from behind was tied under the chin, and gave 
the finishing touch to the costume 

Another cloth has one of the smartest Eton jackets 
I have seen this year. The back is long enough to be 
held by the belt of gros grain, the fronts, cut in long 
points, float over a chemisette of white peau de soie, 
made with little lingerie tucks. In the revers of the 
jacket are touches of silk cashmere in bright colors, 
classic palms, and other designs not less classic. These 
dear old-fashioned cashmere colors are coming back 
again, much to my delight, They give a charming bizarre 
touch to any sort of decoration in the architecture of dress 
A toque in coarse straw covered with rose leaves in au 
tumn tones was worn with this, with an aigrette of velvet 
and of red tulle. 

One more cloth gown, to complete this very crammed 
budget of toilettes, of mastic, this time, with incrustations 
of white satin. The bolero had little incrustations in the 
form of lozenges, while the skirt had undulating bands in 
vroups of five of alternate satin and cloth. 


FEW PRETTY FANCIES GATHERED HERE 
A and there are, for one, the fad for pinning one’s 

stock -collar behind with pins to match studs and 
sleeve -buttons. I saw a very smart young girl with 
tucked white China silk 
blouse, turquoise studs, 
and two long turquoise 
pins in her black stock at 
the back. Another fancy 
here is for sailor hats of 
Manila straw, with crowns 
higher at the front than 
the back, round which is 
passed a wide black velvet 
ribbon tied in a great bow 
with flaring ends in front. 
They are often also trim- 
med with narrow velvet, 
tied in Louis XVI. bow, 
with the loop pinned in 
the middle with a Louis 
XVI. bow in rhinestones. 
More dressy hats to wear 
with summer dresses are 


flat-crowned, and the 
crown entirely covered 
with flowers, while the 


brim disappears under a 
lace veil. A charming hat 
of this description had a 
foundation of blue straw, 
and was worn with a blue 
linen trimmed with many 
rows of white braid. 

The sketches represent, 
first, a little vest of serge 
embroidered in a scalloped pattern with gold galloon. and 
opening over a pleated front of mousseline de soie. 

The second is a linen gown trimmed with stitching, and 
opening over guipure. 

The third is of foulard trimmed with velvet and ruches 
of little ribbon. KATHARINE DE Forest. 
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ITH THE SPRING AND EARLY SUM- 
mer there is always a most attractive display 
of light-colored wraps and gowns. People 
seem to be thankful to get off the dark colors 
and heavy materials they have been wearing 
all winter, and although the gowns may be just as warm 
and the material just as heavy, the effect is so much 
lighter that one does not even feel the weight as much as 
in the darker materials 
The degree of luxury to which people in New York and 
the suburbs have attained in the matter of driving is very 
remarkable toa visitor from other cities, Every year there 
are more people who own their own private carriages, 
and women naturally feel that they need for driving a 
different style of dress, consequently their dressmakers 
have to evolve new styles for them. They can wear 
much more elaborate clothes, much longer skirts, much 
more brilliant colors, secure in the consciousness that 
they are in their own surroundings almost as much as 
though they were in-their own house. Carriage people 
certainly are a great benefit to the public in one respect: 
a more brilliant scene can hardly be imagined than Fifth 
Avenue and Central Park present in the early spring after- 
noons, and the suburbs around New York where the coun- 
try places are kept by people of means who keep up very 
thorough establishments 


VEN IN NEW YORK WOMEN DRIVE BY 
F themselves a good deal in the morning, and there 

is no end of smart phaetons driven by women who 
take a turn around the Park during the morning hours. 
It is not considered good form for women when they go 
out to drive in the morning, particularly if they drive 
themselves, to wear very elaborate costumes. Their whole 
appearance must be decidedly tailor-made. They wear 
the covert-coats, small hats, and check skirts, or else the 
long driving -coats that are quite a feature this year. 
These coats only came in last year. Some of them were 
intended for hunting, and were in the dark cloths, made 
like the men’s hunting-coats, without any fit apparently 
—loose from the shoulders, double-breasted, and with 
plenty of pockets. They must be made by a good tailor, 
for they are very ugly garments unless they are finished 
just as they should be. 

Last autumn a good many of the light tan coats were 
seen. To begin with, there were the regular box or sacque 
coats, suitable for driving in coaches or some high trap, 
but they were modified by dressmakers, and turned out 
as long graceful polonaise cloaks, with ruffles around 
them. They are very smart garments to women to whom 
they are becoming, but they are not so smart as the regu 
lar box or sacque coat, For morning driving in the coun- 
try, or sometimes in town, the colored foulard gowns are 
seen, worn with the short covert-coats. This year the 
covert-coats are made even shorter than last; do not fit 
very closely at the back; have the straight front fastened 





with a fly; small sleeves and unusually narrow revers. 
The sacque-coat is,as always,a very cumbersome garment, 
but a useful one. It is double-breasted, fastened with 
large pearl buttons, and has no fit at the back; hangs 
loose from the shoulders—the fit over the shoulders, how- 
ever, being faultless. 


best for carriage wear. Floating plumes and large 

brims look rather out of place with a strong wind 
blowing, particularly if a woman has to hold ber hands 
up in a vain endeavor to keep the hat from blowing off 
entirely. When a large hat is worn it should be covered 
with a veil; but then veils are absolutely necessary with 
all head-gear. The different colored hats are very smart 
with carriage gowns; those in tulle look particularly 
well. The light gray gowns of crépe de Chine and chif- 
fon, with the hat of the same color and just a touch of 
black, look especially smart. 

One very charming carriage gown of a light tan chiffon 
is made quite tight-fitting as regards the skirt, with a 
pointed over-skirt coming far down over the under-skirt, 
which is finished with eight ruffles, one ruffle over the 
other, each ruffle edged with black velvet ribbon. The 
skirt fastens at the side with black velvet bows. The 
body of the waist apparently hangs loose from the shoul- 
ders, is finished with a baud of lace, and is caught up 
with three black velvet bows. With this is worn a wrap 
of the same material and color, close-fitting around the 
shoulders, finished with double ruffles of chiffon, white 
lace, and black lace tied at the throat with black velvet rib- 
bon. The hat is a small bonuvet of jet, with a bow in front of 
tulle the color of the gown. The effect of the coloring is 
most harmonious, and showed to great advantage against 
the light tan linings of the carriage. 


est for AND SMALL HATS ARE REALLY 


men should dress as quietly as possible when out in 

public, in order to avoid attracting attention; but 
at present the idea has been apparently quite done away 
with, and gowns conspicuous not only for their beauty of 
material and elegance of style are noticeable, but also 
those conspicuous for their bright colors and somewhat 
eccentric designs. 

At one of the principal restaurants last week one smart 
gown was of a bright rose-pink satin, over which was put a 
net of coarse mesh spangled with jet, the jet being both in 
cut beads and in paillettes. The gown was so fashioned 
and the net was so heavy that the pink simply showed as 
a background. The skirt was long, very close-fitting, 
but with quite a number of ruffles around the foot—these 
rufiles of chiffon edged with bands of jet. The waist was 
tight-fitting at the back, and had so very narrow a belt 
that it looked as though it was in one piece with the skirt. 
In front it opened to show a soft vest of pink satin cov- 
ered with pivk chiffon, and over that the jetted net. This 


A ONE TIME IT WAS DECREED THAT WO- 


was caught down across with smal! black velvet bows and 
tiny buckles. It was very simple in design, but of course 
more or less conspicuous on account of the jet. With this 
was worn a hat of black and white tulle trimmed with 
pink roses. 

As the season advances there are more smart gowns in 
gray than ever. Gray crépe de Chine trimmed with white 
and steel is a favorite style this year, and admits of the 
wearing of superb jewels. A gown of this description in 
princesse design is made with an unusually long skirt, 
the over-dress reaching almost to the edge of the flounces 
on the under-skirt. In front the dress is not in princesse 
style; it is rather a bloused waist, the fronts made entirely 
of the crépe embroidered with light blue beads, steel, and 
white satin ribbon. At the back there is a round collar fall- 
ing quite a distance down, almost to the shoulders, and a 
high collar of white lace pointed at the ears and finished 
with a little ruffle of lace. In front there is a bow of 
yellow Mechilin lace. The fronts of the waist almost meet, 
and are caught together with jewelled pins—diamonds 
and turquoises. A belt goes from the sides, and fastens in 
front with an exquisite buckle of silver set with diamonds 
and turquoises. This gown, while it appears very simple, 
is oue of the most expensive that have been imported this 

year. 

. It is rather early in the season to see many of the foulard 
gowns, but some of those worn have been most elaborate. 
A gray and white gown has bands of black Chantilly lace 
and a little narrow vest of yellow velvet fastened across 
with small bands of black velvet and rhinestone buckles. 
Even the all-black gowns are made so that they do not 
look very quiet. They are invariably trimmed with lace, 
jet, or steel; very often with all three combined. An at- 
tractive costume was of a satin polka-dotted thin wool 
material made up over black satin, The skirt was in 
myriads of little tucks that kept it fastened down to 
the satin very nearly to the hem; then the tucks stopped, 
and the material was left to fall as it would, and was fin 
ished around the bottom with two rows of lace ruffles. 
The coat worn with this was a tight-fitting black taffeta 
coat, made of very soft taffeta and entirely covered with 
tucks. These tucks were arranged to form a point in back 
and front. The front was, however, double-breasted and 
fastened with large crystal buttons. Down the centre of 
the back and around the bottom of the coat were bands 
of stitched black taffeta that looked as though they 
were of a different material. The coat itself was tight- 
fitting, and made with a very long-waisted effect, having 
a short basque and a belt from the side seams. There was 
a high collar made entirely of the stitched taffeta, that 
could be worn turned up or down, as desired. Oddly 
enough, at the same luncheon where this black gown was 
seen there was another gown of precisely the same design 
made in gray. It wasa question which was the handsomer 
of the two, but the gray looked rather smarter, with the 
front turned open and filled in with a jabot of yellow lace. 











VEILING WALKING COSTUME. 


ATE PARIS WALKING GOWNS. 
Two very pretty and recent Paris gowns which 
have the charm of novelt; and recent style are of 
veiling and cloth respectively. The first is of 
beige, with un introduction of white satin. The bottom 
of the skirt is trimmed by rows of satin folds, which ex- 
tend quite about the skirt, and are finished with flat, shaped, 
stitched bands of satin. The blouse yoke has a Pompa- 
dour form, in which the folds are similarly laid, and the 
same trimming scheme is shown upon the nepet sleeve 
and cuff. The bodice is slashed upon each side, about 
where the dart would occur if there were one, and the 
slashed edges are finished with bands of satin and rows 
of small crystal buttons, strapped with white silk cord. 
The long basque skirt which depends from the sides and 
back of the bodice is pointed in the centre of the back, 
toward which the sides sharply curve. The hat is of 
matted straw trimmed with loops of white gauze ribbon. 
A blue cloth and foulard gown basa divided peplum open 
at the side quite to the waist, and faced with cream-white 
foulard, upon which a golden-yellow figure is a. 
The under-skirt is of foulard and is quite plain. The 
bodice has a short curved bolero, finished about the neck 
with wide revers of foulard, which is again employed for 
the sleeves. The bolero is worn over a yellow silk under- 
waist, shirred into the waistband, but with folded and 
crossed bands of white mousseline forming the chemisette 
and collar. The bolero is worn closed, and is fastened 
by two large crystal buttons framed in French gilt. The 
hat worn with this costume has the proportions of a toque 
but the form of an English walking-hat, and is trimmed 
with cloud-like bows of white and blue tulle. 


ARLY DESIGNS IN LAWN COS- 
TUMES. 


Lawns of the present season are as elaborately 
trimmed as are gowns of silken fabrics. The colorings, 
too, of fancy lawns for dress occasions are in many cases 
as dainty and artistic as those seen in the more costly 
silks, and blend handsomely with laces and ribbons of the 
moment, besides which lawn is 7 much cooler and 
more gauzy than many other materials designed for sum- 
mer use, a fact that gives it almost a first place in wo- 
man’s wardrobe. A lawn in wistaria blue, combined 
with light-weight guipure and black taffeta as 
shown on our front page, is among the Jate Parisian 
novelties. The trimming scheme of the bodice is com- 
plicated. There is a foundation of cream China silk, 
over which are a slight chemisette of pleated white 
lawn and a bodice of Irish guipure lace. Over this the 
lawn is fitted. The shoulders are draped, and the waist 
strapped with long panels of lawn outlined with a narrow 
guipure edge, that continues in a long line down the front 


BLUE CLOTH AND FOULARD GOWN. 























of the sleeve. The trimming scheme of the back of 
bodice is similar to that of the front. The skirt is com- 
posed of lawn and guipure peplum points laid in tiers, 
the lawn points being edged with guipure to correspond 
with the trimming on the panels of the bodice. A belt of 
black taffeta finishes the bodice, and a blue crushed straw 
hat trimmed with pink roses lends a picturesque contrast 
to the costume. Another gown of blue lawn, to which 
the black lace insertions which stripe the skirt and bodice 
lend a distinction, has a slightly bloused bodice front, 
upon which the lawn is laid in flat pleats, trimmed to half 
their length with bands of black lace. The lower part of 
the bodice shows a novel adjustment of the belt, which 
passes snugly about the body, but under the pleats, orna- 
menting back and front of bodice alike. The sleeves are 
formed entirely of guipure, the upper part having inser- 
tions of lawn between straps of lace. The circular skirt 
is striped to half its depth with insertions of black lace. 


ATISTE SHIRT-WAIST. 


For the batiste shirt-waist a pattern is given 
which will be found practical for all shirt-waists 
of washable materials; besides the pointed collar 

there is a plain collar, and if this be used the cuffs should 
be cut without the points to correspond. The pleat down 
the front may be made of white piqué or of the material. 
Cut from Fig. 9 and Fig. 10 two pieces of each, from Fig. 
12 one piece on the double, making the pieces the length 
required. When fronts and back are tucked as far as in- 





BATISTE SHIRT-WAIST. 
For pattern see No. L on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


dicated by the line, the tucked part of each front being 
about two and a quarter inches wide and that of the back 
four inches, the extra pieces are added to the fronts, and 
the right piece covered with a wide double box-pleat; the 
neck is then cut out according to Fig. 11; a strip of ma- 
terial is sewed under the waist-line at the back, a drawing 
string is put in, and the seams are joined. Add the neck 
band cut from Fig. 13, and sew in buttons and button-holes 
From Fig. 16 cut the sleeves, observing the outline of the 
under-sleeve, make the slits, and finish the edges with 
flaps; gather the sleeves between the *’s, and sew on the 
cuffs cut from Fig. 17 


AFFETA SHIRT-WAIST. 


Tuts model is more suitable for taffetas and 
light summer silks than for wash materials, on ac- 
count of the trimming and the box-pleats, which 

give a closer fit than is desirable in a waist to be laun- 
dered. The trimming is of narrow ribbon of a darker 
shade than the material, joined by an open-work border 
in such a way that one ribbon lies under the border, and 
the following over it, to give the effect of tucks. Cut two 
pieces of each from Figs. 20 and 24, adding to 24 the 
piece turned down; from Figs. 21 and 22 one piece of each 
on the double; make the yoke from Fig. 18, putting on 
the trimming so that the border lies directly over the 
lines. When the box-pleats are sewed they are pressed 
down, a strip of material is sewed under the waist-line at 
the back, a drawing-string put in, and front and back 
pieces are sewed to the yoke underneath, according to 
the numbers; the yoke is then lined, or the entire waist, 
if preferred, and the seams joined. Sew in buttons and 
button-holes, and over these the trimming, and finish the 
waist with the collar cut from Fig. 23. When the trim- 
ming is sewed on the sleeves between the lines, the slits 
are made and the edges of the material finished with 
flaps, the seams are joined and the sleeves gathered he- 
tween the *’s; the cuffs, cut from Fig. 23, ten inches 
wide and three and a half inches deep, are trimmed as 
indicated and sewed on, fitting 46 to 46 of the sleeve. 


APE FOR ELDERLY LADY. 


EsPeciaLy suitable for elderly women, this 
model will be found very effective and hand 
some made in black satin embroidered with rows 

of jet sewed on in squares, Under the deep lace flounce is 
a taffeta flounce finished at the edge with a ruching of 
gauze; the joining of the flounces to the cape is hidden by 
a full ruching of chiffon; at the throat are rosettes of 
chiffon; inside the high collar is a deep fall of lace. Cut 
the cape in satin and taffeta lining from Fig. 45, two 
pieces; join the back seam; take the darts; add the taffeta 
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CAPE FOR ELDERLY LADY. 
For pattern see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


flounce,twelve inches deep and about three yards long—the 
flounce is deepest over the arm, and is shaped off toward 
front and back; in the back the two strips are sewed to 
gether, forming a continuation of the back seam. The 
lace flounce is seven yards long; for the front and collar 
flounce narrower lace is used 
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COSTUME WITH NOVEL 
For pattern see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


JACKET DESIGN, 
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OSTUME WITH NOVEL JACKET 
DESIGN. 


A NOVEL touch is given in this model by the 
jacket of a color contrasting with that of the gown. An 
olive-green wool and silk with large flowers is used for 
skirt and sleeves; the vest is of olive-green mirror velvet, 
and the jacket of gray taffeta, trimmed, as suggested in 
the illustration, with narrow bands of dark gray silk rib- 
bon and knots embroidered in the same dark shade of 
silk; the revers are of plain silk. Cut the skirt from Fig 
1 on the pattern-sheet with Bazar No. 14, and the waist 
lining from Figs. 60, 63 to 65 on the pattern-sheet with 
this number. Vest and belt are cut in velvet from Figs. 
97 and 100, and the jacket in taffeta and crinoline from 
Figs. 98 and 99; the girdle is also interlined with crinoline 
a lined with taffeta. When the vest is sewed to the 
lining on the right side, on the left it is hooked over, the 
jacket is sewed together in the under-arm seam and 
trimmed; the jacket fronts and the epaulettes are then 
lined with silk throughout; the shoulder seams are joined 
and the jacket sewed to the waist lining which is worn 
under the skirt at the waist-line; turn back the jacket 
revers at the dotted line and sew in one hook and eye for 
fastening. The standing collar and the belt are then 
added, the belt being sewed on at the right side and hooked 
over at the left. Cut the sleeves from Fig. 7 on the pat 
tern-sheet with Bazar No. 14, and ndd the cuffs given in 
Fig. 101 on the pattern-sheet with this number. 





TAFFETA SHIRT-WAIST. 
For pattern see No. I. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


HE SEASON’S PARASOLS. 


Fasnion is having full sway with the parasols of 
the present season; not only do they present great 
variety in materials and colorings, but some al- 

most radical changes have taken place in shape. Perhaps 
the most striking departure is to be observed in the five- 
gored parasols that are taking the place of the eight-gored 
article, which had sustained its popularity for so long a 
time that the present generation is likely to regard the 
star-shaped sunshades as something really new. These 
‘‘new” parasols are shown in plain-colored velvety silk, 
in fancy-bordered taffeta, in taffeta encrusted with lace, 
or finished with rows of puffs or narrow ruches of shirred 
ribbon. If the material used is of plain silk the latter 
must have the rich sheen of peau de soie or of heavy gros 
grain. 

Highly glazed or polished silks are not permissi- 
ble in the present season. Among the startling innova 
tions are parasols in bright green silk of the same brilliant 
shade that is shown in the novel ties and outing jackets 
mentioned in a previous number of the Bazar. Wedg- 
wood blues and brilliant reds have, as usual, a large repre- 
sentation among the sunshades designed for general use 
or among those made to go with outing costumes. The 
new parasols, whether of five or eight gores, have the tips 
of the ribs finished with ivory or finely polished bone. 
This fashion also extends to the small shades designed for 
carriage use. These are all elaborated greatly by rich 
trimmings of lace, ribbon, or mousseline, or sometimes by 
cut-steel or jet figures set in between the gores. Where 
ribbon ruches are employed, carriage parasols are not in- 
frequently covered by rows of alternating black and white 
ruchings, blue and white and other combinations, which ex 
tend from the outer edge of the shade to its capital. Car- 
riage parasols of a larger size are preferred by younger 
ladies, and are to be had in chiffon over taffeta, or of the 
latter silk with large and small point-lace figures intro- 
duced. 

Parasols with Persian embroideries and deep entre- 
deux of lace edged with fluffy pleatings of Liberty silk 
or mousseline, and these again sewed with seed-pearls, 
crystal, or colored beads, are among the rich novelties of 
the month. All sticks are of moderate length, the choice 
of wood and designs being somewhat similar to those of 
other seasons. Silver filigree covers many pearl handles, 
and there are long handles of white glass capped with 
gold or silver ornamentations that are very handsome. 
As has been the custom in past seasons, individuals will 
have parasols made in wash fabrics, such as linen, Madras, 
pongees, and China silks, but these are only to be had 
upon special order. For general use and purebase the 
parasol. output is so full of novel stripes, dots, and com- 
bined colorings that something matching almost any 
costume may be easily selected from the season's pro- 
duct. 








OWN OF BRIGHT RED GALA- 
TEA SUITING, 


Many of the designs which have appeared 
this season in piqué “drill” and other heavy wash fabrics 
ire eminently appropriate for smooth cloth and other 
weighty materials, as well as for veilings, brilliantines, 
ind foulards. The pattern costume issued with the pres- 
ent number belongs to this class of practical patterns. 
lhe skirt is a gored circular, containing five gores, with 
very slight fulness in the centre of the back. It is trimmed 
by two shaped flat ruffles, which form a succession of 
crescents about the skirt. Patterns for these ruffles and 
perforations, showing where they are applied, are included 
in that of the costume. The waist has a simple French 
back. with very scant gathers at the centre of waist-line 
it the back, and a front which 
sa very scant blouse in effect 
It closes in three scallops, each 
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much to see. We go until we drop, and then wonder 
why we are ill. The excitement of sight-seeing dulls the 
judgment. To walk to galleries and churches, to enter 
these large cool places when warm from exercise, is dan- 
gerous. Colds are taken, chills follow—all because we did 
not know. Old travellers drive to galleriesand churches, 
and if not too far, and they are not tired, walk back after 
wards. But never walk f&@ these places and begin sight- 
seeing in a fatigued state, 

Wherever one travels it is necessary to eat well and 
rest. Care should also be taken ineating. Fish and oys- 
ters should be avoided in southern Italy, and oysters 
everywhere, when far from the sea. Water is often a 
cause of trouble. In Rome and Florence it is considered 
safe; in other places boil it, or drink mineral waters. 
Nocera is an Italian water, good and inexpensive. Cince- 
ano is also Italian, and a safe drink. 


Vout. XXXII, No. 17 


ney. Near Stresa one might take the train to cross the 
St. Gotthard to Lucerne. 

And from Lucerne you can visit Geneva, Chamonix, 
Interlaken, Geissbach, and Thun for 61.40 francs extra, 
first class, or 43.20 francs extra, second class. 

If you have still time, you can go from Switzerland 
into Germany, to Munich, to quaint picturesque Nurem- 
berg, across to Frankfort, by the river Rhine, to Cologne, 
and from there to Paris. Including also the entire trip in 
Italy and Switzerland, this would cost you, first class, 
389.55 francs, and second class 276.05 francs. 

Again, you can extend your — from Nuremberg 
to Dresden and Berlin (leaving out the Rhine and Cologne), 
thence to Holland and Belgium,and on to Paris. If 
time and money will allow, this is acharming trip. With 
the Italian and Switzerland tickets, to Munich, Nurem- 
berg, Dresden, Berlin, Amsterdam, The Hague, Antwerp, 
Brussels, Paris, it would cost 
493.15 frances first class, and 
355.65 francs second class. But 





trimmed with a large button 
and a wide variation of the 
sailor collar turns back over a 
vest of vertical pleats and is 
rounded to below the shoulder 
line in the back The deep 
acall ps f the collar, the turn 
ed-back flaring cuff, and flat 
crescent-sh ipe ad flounces are all 
edged with a piping of whit 
cord The belt is to be om 
inch wide when finished. The 
sleeves fit comfortably, and are 
guthered over the upper arm 
The bodice is one that could 
readily be formed into an Eton 
by omitting to attach the belt 
ibout the bottom edge Pat 
terns of the flat vest and stand 
ing collar are included in that 
of the bodice 

Galatea suiting, of which the 
model bere illustrated is made 
is 27 inches wide, and of this 
fabric 17 yards will be required 
to make the gown 


RAVELLING 
ABROAD. 


MANY people would 
be tempted to take the ideal 
trip to Europe if they knew 
where to go. when to go, and 
what to see, and how much 
time and money were needed 
Without any knowledge of 
travelling, of foreign money, 
and foreign language; without 
time to prepare by reading and 
studying, what can one do? 

It is not necessary to do all 
your preparatory reading be 
fore going abroad One learns 
as one goes. With a good guide- 
book, a fair memory, and a 
cool head, you will make an 
intelligent traveller, even if 
you start out with but little 
knowledge 

The first few days of unusual 
scenes and a strange language 
daze us, and we wonder how we 
can get used to all and learn 
to manage alone. In a few 
days the newness wears off, 
and the troubles disappear like 
bubbles 

A trip must be decided by 
the time of year and the 
amount of money at your dis 
posal, and by your tastes and 
inclinations. If the vacation 
comes in the late spring or sum 
mer, you can visit Switzerland 
anid Paris, some parts of Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium, and 
England and Scotland. If time 
und money are limited, Paris 
can be your healquarters, and 
you can make excursions to 
the famous French cathedrals 
and to the French castles, all 
quite possible in point of time 
snd money for a modest purse 
and fairly inexperienced trav 
eller. Or a trip through Nor- 
mandy and Brittany affords 
great variety of scenery. The 
costumes and customs of the 








if you cannot go so far as Dres- 
den and Berlin, go from Nurem- 
berg, as suggested, to Frankfort, 
to Cologne, from there to Am 
sterdam, The Hague (the beau. 
tiful cities of Holland), and then 
to Antwerp and Brussels (the 
two principal cities in Belgium) 
and on to Paris. First class, 
429.90 frances; second, 309.55. 
As the old saying puts it, ‘* All 
roads lead to Rome,” so all 
these plans lead to Paris. 

If this is your first trip to 
Europe, see the principal cities 
on your path, leaving the small 
er places for anothertime. The 
old habitual traveller hunts 
about for new interests; for a 
village, perhaps, full of associ- 
ations of some celebrated per- 
son, or for some hidden work 
by a famous hand. This takes 
time, money, and experience. 
The large cities expect travellers 
who do not speak their lan 
guage, and they prepare for 
them. There is an interpreter 
in most large railroad stations 
who speak all languages, and 
who will do anything for your 
comfort. You give a few cen- 
times to him as recompense. 

Come first to Naples. From 
New York to Naples takes thir 
teen or fourteen days, and is 
generally a pleasant voyuge, 
with fair skies and smooth seas 
The steamers stop at Gibraltar, 
and the captains allow passen 
gers to land and see that inter- 
esting English possession. 

The situation of Naples is 
charmingly picturesque with 
Mount Vesuvius watching over 
it. Just now this great volcano 
is in splendid fury Flames 
leap into the air from its crater, 
and streams of molten lava, like 
rivers of fires, flow down its 
sides. It is awful and grand 
Naples is nevertheless the dirt 
iest and noisiest city in Italy. 
The streets are full of profes 
sional beggars. Every horrible 
deformity is displayed to enlist 
your sympathy. Say simply, 
“Va via! va via!” (which 
means, ‘‘Go away! go away!”) 
They will leave you then, think- 
ing you are of their own coun- 
trymen, who seldom give them. 
The government requests trav- 
ellers not to give, as they wish 
to put an end to this nuisance. 

Soon after landing in Naples, 
having found your hotel and 
formed some idea of what trips 
you wish to take, go to a reliable 
tourists’ office. Tell them how 
much time you have at your dis- 
posal, and they will advise you 
and make out a trip for you, 
giving you all information con- 
cerning trains, trunks, etc 
About trains: one can travel 
fairly well second class in Italy. 
It is agreatsaving. If you find 
disagreeable companions in the 
same compartment with you, 
you can change at any station 
to a first class one, aud pay the 








peasants are varied and pictur 
esque. Lt is for an early spring 
trip that these suggestions are 
given 

A visit to Italy, for instance, 
to her beautiful cities with 
their galleries of priceless paintings and sculptures, his- 
torical monuments, and beautiful old churches, which 
teach so much. If you are an artist you will find it a 
heaven upon earth and a storehouse of treasures. To a 
man of ordinary knowledge, who looks well about him 
in this fair land, a trip to Italy will be the most broaden- 
ing experience of his life 

The best months in Ltaly are March and April, or Octo- 
ber and November. It is perfectly comfortable in, Italy 
until after the middle of May, and absolutely safe as to 
point of health Italy is as ‘healthy as any country, and 
many Italian cities are quite as safe as any in the world 
Proper precaution should be taken everywhere, but there 
is no more need to fear illness there than at home. 

r'ravellers are easily fatigued everywhere. One sees so 
much that mental weariness comes with physical. Per 
haps in Italy one is more apt to overdo. There is so 
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In six weeks one can visit Naples, Rome, Florence, 
Pisa, Bologna, Venice, Milan, crossing the Alps by the 
St. Gotthard railroad to Lucerne, and from there to Paris. 
In such a trip four days can be given to Naples and en- 
virons, ten days to Rome, one week to Florence, ore day 
to Bologna, four days to Venice, two to Milan, one or 
two to Lucerne, and ten days to Paris. For this trip the 
tickets would cost, first class, 272.55 francs; second class, 
189.90 francs. To know the equivalent in American ol- 
lars, dividing by five gives you a fair estimate, and a sure 
one. This includes all railroad fares for all places men- 
tioned. The prices are given in French francs, about 
equivalent to the same number of lires. 

If time is plenty, a charming short trip can be made from 
Milan to the Italian lakes, including Bellaggio, Menaggio, 
Lugano, and Stresa, which would cost only nine francs 
more, and first class should be taken for this lake jour- 


difference in price to the guard 
If alone, demand a compartment 
for ladies, ‘‘ Compartimento per 
signorine sole.” Say only, 
** Signorine sole,” and every one 
will understand. 

It takes about six hours to go from Naples to Rome. 
From Rome to Florence, six; from Florence to Bologna, 
three hours; Bologna to Venice, five; Venice to Milan, 
about six. From Milan across the St. Gotthard to Lucerne 
takes nearly eight hours. From Lucerne to Paris, eleven 
hours and a quarter. 

Italian money is quite easy to understand. Five Italian 
centimes is a penny of our money; ten centimes is two 
cents; twenty-five centimes, five cents. One lire is about 
twenty cents in American money. One hundred lires 
average twenty dollars. One hundred lires in Italy buy 
a great deal. In most Italian cities two dollars, or ten 
lires, a day will give you a small but comfortable room 
in a hotel, three meals a day, with lights and attendance 
included. This arvrngement is called en pension. It 
means by the day as a regular boarder. In foreign hotels 
separate charges are made for candles, lamps, or electric 
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liglits, unless arranged beforehand. Fires are alwaysextra. These rates, includ 
ing everything, can be made for a few days or a week, but it must be clearly 
understood at the outset. It is best to write about rooms in advance. Two or 
three days before starting for a city, write to the proprietor of whatever hotel 
you have selected, and state what you desire, giving name and address. Baed- 
eker’s Guide. Book gives safe advice about hotels. He generally puts the best 
first in his list, and marks good ones with an asterisk. If your party consists 
of four or five you can often make low terms en pension. In such a case you 
can ask for rates as low as eight lire, sometimes seven. One hotel-keeper re 
plied that ‘‘he would take the ladies for half past seven each,” meaning seven 
lire and fifty centimes, or about one dollar and a half. It is often well to write 
to two hotels at the same time, and see which offers the best terms. 

About luggage! One pays for every ounce of luggage in Italy that is not 
carried into the compartment. An unlimited number of bags and small pieces 
isallowed. This is one reason why people go everywhere with only what they 
can carry in shawl-straps and carryalls. If oyr tastes and requirements are 
simple, such luggage may suffice, but much discomfort must be experienced by 
such self-imposed sacrifice. Simple dressing shows good taste; buta small trunk 
carries needed changes of garment, and makes one more comfortable. Heavy 
things should not be taken if possible. Jewelry isacare. If needed, it should 
be put in a safety pocket, and firmly fastened on your person, with money, letter 
of credit, etc. Never put money or valuablesin your trunk or hand-bags. Rail 
road robbers are not frequently met, but if you know there is nothing of worth in 
trunk or satchel. you can rest at peace and feel no worry. 

Sometimes it is convenient, when stopping only overnight in a place, to send 
your trunks on to your next stopping-place, and to leave them overnight in 
the station of that place. Travellers do not advise this, in fact, advise against it. 

HeLten Keira 


IAS MADRAS SHIRT-WAIST. 


Tue bias treatment of striped fabrics is always a graceful one, espe- 
cially where the stripes are made to represent a succession of downward- 
turning V's, as in the case of the pattern garment issued this week. 

With the exception of the back yoke, collar, and cuffs, the Madras of which it is 
made is cut upon the bias. The fronts are laid in narrow upward-turning tucks, 
which begin about one and one-half inches from the centre and extend to the 
shoulder seam at the armhole, the tucks at the deepest point—i. e., where the 
shoulder seam and collar join—being about six inches deep. The box-pleat is 
separate and adjustable, and may be of white or of the darkest shade in the 
material. The fulness at the front of the waist is gathered on each side at the 
waist-line. The back of the waist has a centre seam, at which the lines must be 
carefully matched. The same care must be exercised at the under-arm seam if 
the pretty effect of the illustration is to be preserved. The back of the yoke has 
two down-turning points, between which the slight fulness is gathered, At the 
waist-line this fulness is laid in flat inward-turning pleats. The sleeves are a 
perfected pattern of the conventional shirt-sleeve, with slight fulness gathered 
into square-pointed cuff. The collar is of the deep turn-over variety, which is 
already popularly shown in the smart shops. : 

The pattern will prove adaptable for fancy lawns, percales, ginghams, or 
Madras wash suiting, which is 27 inches wide, and 4 yards will prove ample for 
careful matching of design. 


IRL’S COSTUME IN OLD-ROSE LINEN. 


THERE is scarcely a fabric to be bad among goods for summer wear 

which is at once so practical and so handsome as a high-grade linen. 

This, in its several qualities, has all the lustre of silk and the capabil- 

ities of ginghams, and during the present year can be bad in greater variety of 
coloring and design than at any previous time. That chosen for the design pre- 
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sented in this week’s Bazar in the girl’s pattern, has a ground of old-rose barred with 
cream and intersected by narrower stripes of pastel blue. “The bodice is cut wholly upon the 
bias, and fastens in the centre of the back under a bias seam, the stripes on each side being 
perfectly matched. The front of this portion of the costume is slightly blouse, and is finish- 
ed on each side of the vest by a deep box-pleat which, at the shoulder seam, is fully as wide as 
this seam, and is stitched in with it. The pleats narrow toward the belt, and have as trim- 
ming four straps of old-rose linen, which may be stitched flat upon the folds or separately 
finished and fastened down by buttons. The collar is a deep turn-over design made upon the 
bias, and of the plaid, and is finished with a cream silk tie. Any preferred garniture may 
be used here, and a second collar of plain old-rose or cream linen would add to the later 
utility of the gown. The sleeves are slightly full at the shoulder, but narrow about the 
forearm, and are finished with turned - back, flaring cuffs. The skirt is a circular with 
single inward-turning pleats in the centre of the back, but perforations are given which will 
indicate where gores are to be placed where these are preferred. A ten-inch circular ruffle 
finishes the skirt. Where a drop-skirt of silk or plain linen is desired to be worn with this 
costume, the same skirt pattern Me rt all that is needed by adding ten inches to its depth 

To make this garment fora girl of thirteen 10 yards of 30-inch-wide linen will be required, 
there being certain waste in matching the large pattern. For costume in smaller design of 
goods 8 yards will be sufficient 


SUMMER CLOUD. 


THE name of “ summer cloud” is very appropriately given to one of the daintiest 
of hoods, whose fleecy folds are equally becoming whether they frame the bright 
face of a young girl or rest upon the silver locks of a grandmother. 

The materials are not expensive, no great skill is required, and the work can easily be 
done out-of-doors on a breezy piazza A yard and a half of white cotton point d’esprit, 
double width—the yt anny dots should bé three-quarters of an inch apart—will make two, 
the fabric being cut along the fold. Single width can rarely be obtained in sufficiently good 
quality. Half a hank of single white Germantown wool for darning and five laps of white 
split zephyr will also be needed. Be sure that the shade of white is the same. 

Commence by making a very narrow hem along the sides and across both ends of the 
net. Then thread a darning-needle with the Germantown wool, and beginning at one end, 
draw the wool, double, under each square dot from one side to the opposite one, pulling it 
closely—but not so tight as to pucker the material—across the space of net between the dots. 
Cut the wool when the other side is reached, and repeat the process with the next line of 
dots, continuing in this way until the whole length of the net is covered. Next, with a pair 
of sharp scissors, cut through the two threads of wool between the dots, exactly in the 
middle of the space. They are held firmly in position by the dot, and the clipped ends of 
the wool springing up have a feathery effect. With a crochet-needle of the proper size to 
suit the split zephyr make a single crochet-stitch at one end through the narrow hem, then a 
chain two inches long, the stitches of medium length, and fasten into the hem half an 
inch from the first. Repeat until the loops have been made around the sides and ends; then, 
commencing half-way between the ends of the first loop, make a second row, fastening each 
in the middle of the space between the ends of the first row. Sometimes the fringe is made 
deeper, the chain being three, or even four, inches long, and consisting of a single row of 
loops, Whose ends are fastened only a quarter of an inch apart. 

hese “‘ clouds” can also be made in colors, but are usually prettiest in white 
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OULARD SUMMER GOWN. 


Dotted foulard is here trimmed with silk strips 
matching the darkest shade in the goods; the strips 
ure put on giving a decided princesse effect: the 

guimpe of taffeta or lawn may be fulled in a little at the 


neck to give a solter effect, if desired, or may be cut 
tight-fitting, according to the pattern given. Cut the skirt 
in lining and material from Figs. 57 and 58, and the 
flounce in double silk and lawn interlining from Fig. 59 


When the waist lining is cut from Figs. 60, 68 to 65, the 


foulard from Figs. 62, 66, and’ 67, and collar and guimpe 
weording to Figs. 61 and 68, the darts are taken, hooks 
und eyes are sewed in, and the guimpe sewed to the 

iing on the right side; on the left it hooks over The 
fronts are tucked between the lines indicated, to a width 
of about two inches in front and two and a half in the 
back When the silk strips are sewed on, sew in the 


sleeves cut from Fig. 69, adding the piece turned down 


















FOULARD SUMMER 
Por pattern see No. VIL on pattern-sheet Supplement 


GOWN 


EEFER FOR CHILD FROM 2 TO 
3 YEARS OLD. 


Mape in red or dark blue cheviot, this reefer 
will look well worn with wash dresses; the large sailor 
collar of twilled silk is trimmed with a band of white 
piqué, on which are stitched four rows of linen braid; the 
plastron is buttoned in front, but may be cut in one piece 
Cut the reefer in cheviot from Figs. 91 and 92, two pieces 
of each, from Fig. 98 one piece on the double, and from 
Fig. 95 cut the sleeves, observing the outline of the under 
sleeve. Make the slits in the fronts, sew in pockets and 
flaps, stiffen the parts with crinoline, and face with mate- 
rial, covering the button-line, make the button-holes, and 
sew in buttons. The collar, cut from Fig. 94, is then 
sewed on, and turned back with the fronts, and the plas 
tron is sewed in. When the sleeves are sewed up they 
are gathered between the *'s and sewed in, fitting 81 to 
81 of the jacket, and the sailor collar is cut from Fig. 96, 
trimmed, finished with button-holes, and sewed ia inside 
the jacket at the places marked « 


ROCK FOR GIRL FROM 6 TO 7 
YEARS OLD. 


For travelling this gown of dark blue cheviot 
will be found very useful and practical; it is trimmed 
with wide and narrow white braid; the white sailor collar 
and plastron are trimmed with dark blue braid, and the 
anchor is embroidered in dark blue silk. The pattern is 
arranged to have the waist button in the back, but it may 
easily be made to close in front under the plastron. Cut 
the skirt in cheviot and lining from Figs. 79 to 81, allow 
ing for a two-and-a-half-inch-wide hem, join the seams, 
leaving a placket-hole in the back, and gather the back 
Cut the waist in lining, from Fig. 82 one piece on the 
double, from Fig. 85 two pieces; in cheviot from Figs 
84 to 86. two pieces of ench; and in cheviot and lining cut 
the sleeves from Fig. 89, observing the outline of the 
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under-sleeve. Plastron, standing collar, and sailor collar 
are cut in white cheviot, or piqué if preferred, from 
Figs. 88, 87, and 88, one piece of each on the double; Figs 
87 and 88 are lined and stiffened with crinoline. When 
the darts are taken in the fronts the plastron is sewed to 
the lining, the blouse is laid in folds fitting x on @, turned 
under at the dotted line, and sewed to the lining. Join 
the seams and add the standing collar. The sailor collar 
is sewed to the plastron on the right side; on the left side 
are button-holes as indicated, and the corresponding but- 
tons are sewed on the plastron. Gather the sleeves be- 
tween the «’s, add the little puffs cut according to Fig. 
90, guthering these between the *'s and around the bottom, 
and fitting x on @ on each side. When the sleeves are 
ready they are sewed in, fitting 67 to 67 of the waist. 


OLL’S DRESS. 


A FULL pattern for a doll’s dress is given on 
the pattern sheet—waist, trimming, sleeves, and 
yoke. The skirt is merely cut from a straight 

piece of material ten inches deep and thirty-two inches 
wide. ‘The pattern will be found very easy to carry out; 
it is made to fit a doll about fourteen inches high without 
the head. 


ROCK FOR GIRL FROM 11 TO 
12 YEARS OLD. 


Lieut woollen material of a solid color is here 
combined with a Seotch plaid silk, used merely for the 
body of the blouse; epaulettes, collar, and belt are of 
dark red silk 

Cut the skirt from Figs. 84 to 86 on the pattern sheet 
with Bazar No. 14. The blouse is cut from the following 
figures on the pattern sheet with this number: In lining 
from Figs. 38, 40, and 41 two pieces of each, in silk from 
Fig. 39 one piece on the double, from Fig. 42 two pieces 
the sleeves from Fig. 44 in plain material and lining, 
observing the outline of the under-sleeve, and the collar 
in silk, crinoline, and lining from Fig. 48. When the lin 
ing is joined, with the exception of side and shoulder 
seams, is fitted on @ of the front 
blouse, which is gathered between 
the *’s, as is also the back, the 
blouse is joined to the lining, the 
right side is turned under at the 
dotted line, hooks and loops sewed 
in, and the remaining seams sewed 
up. When the sleevesare gathered 
between the *'s they are sewed in 
with the epaulettes taken into the 
seam, fitting 90 to 90 of the waist. 
Skirt and waist are sewed together, 
and the seam hidden by the belt. 


RAVELLING COS- 
TUME. 


Tuts coat-and-skirt suit is 
of a dark blue cheviot. Cut the 
skirt in material and lining from 
Fig. 1 one piece on the double, 
from Fig. 2 two pieces, join, 
take the darts, and fit x on @. 

The coat cut in material 
from Figs. 3 to 7, two pieces 

of each, and Figs. 4 and 6, 
making them the length re- 
quired; add the piece turned 
down to Fig. 8 from which 

the sleeves are cut, observing 

the outline of the under 
sleeve. Make the slits in the 
fronts and take the darts, the 
small upper dart being taken 

only in the right front; sew 

in pockets and flaps, stiffen 

the fronts with canvas as far 

as the button-line, sew in but- 

tons at the places marked with »¥’s, and face the 
fronts with material covering the canvas. When the 
seams are all joined the coat is lined, the left back 

is lapped over the right at the dotted line, and the 
collar of double material, inter 
lined with canvas, is added, and 
rolled back with the fronts 
along the dotted line. Make 
the button-holes and sew in the 
silk-lined-sleeves, gathered be 
tween the +*’s, fitting 20 to 20 
of the coat 


OMEN GAR- 
DENERS. 


W oMEN gardeners 
are growing in numbers. It is 
only about five years since this 
new feminine figure appeared 
in the work! of industry, and 
now there is such a demand for 
her services that at Swanley, 
England, where they are train- 
ed, there are not enough grad 
uates to meet the call. The 
Duke of Westminster employs 
a woman gardener at Eaton 
Hall, and women are also en 
gauged at the Kew Gardens, the 
Royal Botanic Gardens in Edin 
burgh, and at various institu 
tions. American young women 
have taken up something of the 
same sort, but on a characteris 
tically larger plan. Fifty girls 
are studying scientific farming peereR FOR 
at the Minnesota College of Ag 2703 
riculture. Both boys and girls 
are students there, the idea be 
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CHILD FROM 
YEARS OLD. 
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TRAVELLING 
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COSTUME. 


ing to teach them how to make farm life attractive as 
well as profitable. One thing is fairly certain: the doc 
tors will have no cases of nervous prostration among the 
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women gardeners. Madame Lilli Lehmann attributes her 
recovery from the serious ill health in which she was a 
few years ago to the hours she spends at work in her gar- 
den at home and to her vegetarianism. The ‘‘ garden 
cure” will be the next health fad, perhaps. 


MBROIDERED CLOTH GOWN. 


Ir is curious to note the effect of the ebb and 
flow of fashion, whether it be in the matter of 
fabric, form,.or color. In the case of the latter 

there are no longer “‘old” or “‘ young” colors. The fair 
face of sixteen may be set in a frame of heliotrope or 
mauve or lavender, or any of the tones formerly regarded 
as especially to be associated with the dignity of years, 
and violets in the bonnets of elderly ladies have given 
place to roses, rich poppies, etc., while heavy jet trim- 
mings and quantities of violets arc effectively worn by 
very young women. A similar transformation is seen in 
the gowning of womankind, many of the favorite gowns 
of the season designed for young women being treated in 
violet shades of cloth, while those of their mothers are 
frequently of deep niaroon, the prune sbades, and the 
popular green or brown. The princesse gown, too, es 
pecially pretty for matrons, accentuating the waist-line 
as no other form of gown will, is coming,into use for 
women of all ages and of all sizes. For the very slender 
figures draped bodices are appearing; for those with 
slender hips, draped tunic and panier effects. For the 
former the illustration of such a garment shows a violet 
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EMBROIDERED CLOTH GOWN. 


cloth with introduced yoke of gray taffeta, incrusted with 
black (gauze) ribbon embroidery, which represents one 
of the later Paris novelties in gown-making. The body 
of the garment follows the princesse lines in the back, 
but has a draped front over a fitted lining, the fastening 
being made at left under-arm seam by means of a row of 
small buttons. The yoke of gray is thickly incrusted 
with gauze silk flowers that have the large loose petals of 
a double carnation. This trimming scheme is followed 
also upon the upper sleeve and about the skirt, where it 
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CAPE IN 
For pattern see No. II]. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 


CLOTH AND TAFFETA. 


is festooned in a deep front curve, and rises fifteen inches 
higher in the back. At the left side of the bodice, and 
below at the left side of the front of the skirt, are two 
large flat Louis XVI. bows of taffeta. The sleeves are in 
the two materials, Parma cloth forming the lower parts, 
and gray taffeta the upper. The high collar is of violet 
silk, and is fastened in the front under a large bow of the 
same colored ribbon. The violet straw hat which is 
worn with this costume has a turned-up wide brim of 
matted straw, and about the crown are twined crushed 
white roses, with intermingling rose leaves and leaf-green 
bows of faille. 


APE IN CLOTH AND TAFFETA. 


A COMBINATION of cloth and taffeta, such as 
is suggested in this model, wiil be found equally 
suitable for light or dark cloths. The appliqué 

figures are of the cloth, outlined with a very narrow 
chenille cord; lining and flounce are of the taffeta; the 
taffeta flounce inside the collar is about four inches wide. 
Cut the cape in material according to the small diagrams, 
Figs. 35 and 36, and from Fig. 37 two pieces of each; join; 
take the darts; sew on the appliqué figures, making those 
at the edge partly cover the joining of the cloth flounce. 
When the cape is lined the taffeta flounce is added, and 
the silk-lined collar sewed in and finished with a full 
taffeta flounce. 


RAVELLING COAT. 


A SMALL standing collar finishes the coat so 
that it may be worn with or without the cape 
which has a high rolling collar. 

Cut the coat from Figs. 25 and 26 two 
pieces of each, observing the outline of the 
left front, and adding to Fig. 25 the piece 
turned down, and from Figs. 27 and 28 each 
one piece on the double; the coat must be 
lengthened or shortened according to judg 
ment. When the slits dre made, and pock 
ets and flaps sew- 
ed in, the fronts 
are faced with ma- 
terial as far as the 


button -line, the 
darts are taken, 
and the seams 


joined; x is laid 
on @, and xX* on 
@*, and buttons 
and button - holes 
are sewedin. The 
stiffened and lined 
collar is then add- 
ed, and the sleeves 
cut from Fig. 7 on 
the pattern sheet 
in Bazar No. 16. 

Cut the cape ac 
cording to the di- 
agram, Fig. 29, in 
one piece on the 
double, from Figs. 


30 to 3838 two 
pieces of each; 
join cape and 


flounce; take the 
darts, and stitch strips of material on the 
cape. When the collar stiffened and 
lined with matefial it is sewed to the cape 
in such a way that it covers the line; hooks 
and eyes are then sewed in, and at the places 
marked with a * buttons, to which the little 
strap is fastened. Ladies will find this gar- 
ment a useful addition to their summer ward- 
robe; indeed to those who travel much it 
will prove an indispensable friend. 
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N INNOCENT ENEMY. 


Who is there that looking on a blooming gar- 
den, with the sun shining, the dews sparkling, 
the birds darting from spray to spray, the bees 

filling the air with their murmur, would think of it as a 

lace full of anything but sweet and innocent treasures 
in the morning light? Yet, according to the collectors of 
simples and tbe dealers in drugs, this beautiful spot may 
be looked upon as a haunt of horror and death. 

It seems a shame to connect thoughis of poison with, 
for instance, such delicate and lovely things as that baby 
of the flowers, the snow-drop, as the narcissus with its 
delicious breath, as the hyacinth and the jonquil. But one 
is obliged to see to it that the children do not put the 
bulbs of these flowers into their mouths. The oxalis also 
is not a safe thing to put between the lips; and all the 
lobelias will produce dizziness and general disaster. The 
monk’s-hood, too, and the beautiful fox-glove as well, are 
noxious affairs from which powerful drugs are obtained, 
more than a few drops of their extracts being usually a 
fatal dose. Certain of the crocuses if eaten, even if 
nothing be swallowed but the juice, produce vomiting; 
the bulb of the intricately beautiful lady’s-slipper poisons 
externally as the noxious ivy, dogwood, and sumach do; 
the quaint old jack-in-the-pulpit, although not a garden 
plant, is another enemy to health and life; and so also 
is the marvellous Queen Anne’s lace, which now and 
then will creep in through the paling, and looks so en 
chanting when far and wide it embroiders field and road 
side. The laughing little buttercup, that might be a drop 
of visible sunlight, is by no means as innocent as it looks; 
the cow in the pasture knows enough to avoid it; that, 
and all its cousins, the rich profuse ponies, the dazzlingly 
blue larkspurs, and the rest, are full of toxic properties, 
The oleander-tree, that is set out-doors when spring comes 
and that lines the streets of various of our Southern cities, 
is another hive of deadly poison. The superb catalpa-tree 
towering with its great leaves and its masses of white and 
fragrant flowers, is a charming thing in the garden, but 
its bark is exceedingly injurious; and the laburnum, that 
looks like a fountain of gold leaping into the sun, is poi- 
son in leaf and flower and seed; and even the grass be 
neath it is best thrown away when cut, instead of being 
fed to cattle. 

It would seem that it is very far from a safe thing to 
turn a little child loose in a garden, whether it be the for- 
mal modern thing of splender or the dear old-fashioned 
grandmother's garden; as a very few moments there may 
serve not only for the destruction of the garden, but of 
the child. And with these facts in mind, it is a wise thing 
in directing the attention of the child to the beauty of 
grouping and combination of color and shape to give 
also some sufficient idea of the properties of the several 
plants, teaching what is to be avoided, and teaching also 
that the mouth is the last place in which these properties 
are to be tested. 
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GIRL COLONIES 


BY ALICE KATHARINE FALLOWS 


IN NEW YORK 








I 
IMI TEN O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING; 
place, a fashionable boarding-house on Fifty-fifth 
Street; dramatis persona, a recruit in the army of 
working-women, and a Buttons. The young wo 


man proffers a timid request for rooms. Buttons 
ishera her the parlor and goes to call his mistress 
rhe with a metaphorical knapsack on her back and 


into 


a staff in her hand, left thus, seats herself with caution 
on a spindle-legged chair and glances about. Plate-glass 
mirrors on every side reflect painfully her youth and in 


experience Before her, the front parlor aud its alcove 
stretch ong and pvarrow They are provided with 
satin furniture, bric-A-brac on a large scale, and conven 
il pictures regularly spaced rhe window - shades 

ire drawn and the blinds shut close, so that the outlines 
of the ceiling high above are lost in the shadows, and 
the room bas the effect of a mammoth cave without a 
As the girl begins to comprehend this artificial splendor, 
she ocludes that the show-room of a furniture establish 
ment would ha quite as much comfort ind friendliness 
to offer. Certain worn spots on the carpets and chairs at 
home, where the children have played circus or Indians 
or Buffalo Bill, suddenly become invested with great value 
in her memory A lump comes in her throat as she rises 
ut upproach of the mistress of the mansion. The girl 
has a curious feeling that she is greeting a piece of wo 
manh ipholstered like the furniture, and as she talks 
with her, she feels still more convinced that her veins 
run not blood, but sap. Life in that house, she decides 





. A KITCHEN COZY CORNER 


uld make hera machine. But she is spared all further 


thought by finding that the house is full anyway, and 
that the smallest room costs twelve dollars a week l pon 
ti she takes leave of her hostess. Buttons shows her 
to the door, grins disrespectfully as he opens it for her, 
und the scene changes to a New York street, hot to one’s 
feet, and in the sunshine glaring white to the eye 

The young woman chooses a number at random from 
her lists, and toils along many blocks of just such un 
shaded, scorching streets as the one she has left. Finally, 


threading her way through groups of noisy children, she 





reaches the house and climbs up the dusty steps With 
the opening of the door the pent-up odors of twenty 
years iii ber, and a frowzy woman, in answer to her 
question, announces with unnecessary empbasis that she 
herself is the landlady Vacant rooms’? Of course she 
has vacant rooms; that’s what the sign means—fit for the 
Queen of England, too.” She leads the way with a flour 

hh to the second story front A glarivg combination of 


bright blue cove and green wall-paper, still vivid through 


its coating of dirt and grease, makes the girl’s artist eyes 
ache. ‘Twenty-five dollars a week is the price of this 
desirable room with meals, and when the young woman 


suggests that eight dollars is about what she had planned 


to pay, she is conscious of her great fall in the landlady’s 
estimation. But she follows bravely to the hall bedroom, 
fourth story, back. Asa great favor, she is told, she may 
have it for her price. ‘It's cheap as dirt,” adds the land 


lacly and none knows it better than me.” The reverse 
of the proposition appeals strongly to the girl as she real 
izes the filthiness of the room, and the refrain, ‘* Dirt is 
cheap, dirt is cheap,” sings itself into her biain. She 
smiles with grim humor as she thinks of trying to woo 
sleep on the rickety cot, as full of furrows as a ploughed 
field. A wash-stand on three legs has a jocular appear 
ance, and a chair propped up against the wall reminds 
her of a patient in a hospital. Between the bed and the 
wall is a tiny lane, down which is laid a strip of very 
dirty carpet, while a cracked mirror gives a distorted, 
slightly intoxicated appearance to the whole room. Closet, 
sunshine, and heat, she finds, are luxuries excluded from 
the hall bedroom; and as she glances in once more, the 
coffiniike shape of the room is so obtrusive that she turns 
iway quickly, and with more haste than dignity declines 
the landlady's munificent offer, stumbles down the dark 
staircases, and, with a heart-felt sigh of relief, slams the 


resisting front door on the nauseating odors and their pre 
siding genius 

Before many hours of searching, the young woman re- 
vises her standard of expenses. Eight dollars a week had 
seemed to her suburban imagination enough perhaps to 
buy lodging in a palace. Now it seems scarcely enough to 
rent adry-goods box. At this point in her experience, typ 
ical of that which comes to most girls seeking homes in 
New York, the young woman is fortunate, indeed, if she 
stumbles upon oue of the few really good boarding-houses 
of the city, where, by casting in her lot with a roommate, 
she may be comfortably housed and fed for eight dollars 
a weck. Butif she needs solitude for her work, or if she 
is sensitive to personalities, and desires a corner from 
which she can lock out the world when she wishes, the 
solution of her problem is likely to be difficult, unless by 
chance she should find one of the various girl colonies 
scattered here and there over the city. 

These delightful homes are distinctly the outgrowth of 
new economic conditions. Many occupations and pro- 
fessions within the last few years have let down their 
bars to admit women. But the prejudices and the cir- 
cumscribed activity of small towns have offered little en 
couragement to new departures. Formerly the universal 
creed for women read, ‘‘In whatever place Providence 
has seen fit to place me, to that must I adapt myself.” If 
the hole was round and the girl square, “ cut off her cor 
ners,” said Mrs. Grundy. ‘The restlessness of the women 
undergoing this process brought about an unsatisfied re- 
pressed faction in the population, displaying the sad spec 
tacle of misplaced energy. For unfortunately girls in 
herited from their fathers as well as their mothers, and 
not all of them could be content with the 
purely feminine limits of a pint cup. They 
felt their father’s power of brain, his energy 
and executive ability, and when the century 
in the fulness of time opened up to them new 
channels, they found usefulness and happi 
ness in helping to turn the wheel of the great 
world’s business. But for their ventures the 
city offered a larger field, and a blessed ex 
emption from the criticism of friends and en 
emies. Accordingly, those who wished to be 
doctors, lawyers, journalists, artists, nurses, 
or musicians, as well as those who wished to 
try commercial enterprises, started out on a 
pilgrimage, with the city as its Mecca. But, 
alas! their arrival was unexpected, Provision 
had not been mace them, and no one 
hastened forth with outstretched hand to of 
fer them the hospitulity of hearth and home 
In scattered boarding-houses they endured 
the discomforts of cramped quarters and the 
loneliness hardest for self supporting woman 
to bear. But this evil did not far outstrip 
the remedy, and, as early as 1881, several 
young women discovered that by combining 
forces they could have a home of their own, 
with no more individual expense than if they 
were eating the bread of bondage in some 
boarding-house. These girls made the ex 
periment, with such success that many others 
have followed in their footsteps, to their in 
finite joy relegating the terms hall bedrooms 
and landladies to an outworn vocabulary 

Girl colonies conducted on various 
plans, according as the purse-strings of their 
members are long or short. Sometimes these 
colonies are co-operative, and the work and 
responsibility are conducted on the share- 
and-share-about principle. Expenses in this way may 
be reduced to five or six dollars a week for each girl. But 
very often brain-work begins to seem better economy than 
hand-work, when an acquaintance with pots and kettles and 
the broom-handle proves to be not all that fancy painted 
it. The thoughtful young woman then does a little prob 
lem on her own account, sometimes after this wise: “* Given 
a limited amount of physical strength, shall I waste part 
of it in trying to do the house-work that some one else 
could do better, or shall I concentrate it wholly upon my 
work, and follow up whatever vantage-ground of success 
I may gain?” Usually the solution is a maid, and the 
young women who dislike manual labor wield their 
brushes or pens untiringly to gather in the 
dollars for her wages. In the growth of a 
girl home the acquisition of a maid is the 
second step. But when she is uncertain, 
and fails to put in an appearance on a par- 
ticularly busy day, or when she is ineffi 
cient, and pounds her steak, serves dough 
balls for biscuits, and spills the soup at com 
pany dinner, she is likely to appear as a very 
doubtful privilege. The girl colonists per- 
haps learn the lesson that too many mis- 
tresses will spoil any cook, and, by an infor- 
mal process of selection, the fittest among 
them becomes housekeeper. In such a com- 
munity there is usually one girl who has a 
special affinity for domestic science, to whom 
the task is not irksome. In view of her 
services, it is only right, of course, that this 
manager should pay less than the girls who 
do nothing. This isa consideration of much 
weight with a young woman deficient in the 
goods of this world, who has executive abil 
ity added to her other talents, and it results 
sometimes in a modification of girl colonies, most satis- 
factory of all to busy women. Instead of sharing the ex 
penses co-operatively, each girl pays a certain fixed sum, 
and the manager assumes charge of all household ar 
rangements. If she plans well and is economical of her 
time, she can carry on her own work easily after the 
routine of service is once established 

Recognition of the number of working-women in New 
York has been shown by the proposition to build a large 
hotel for them, which will accommodate one thousand 


for 


are 


guests. It is to be built practically for those who are 
*‘supporting themselves as artists, littérateurs, teachers, 
clerks, and iu similar pursuits.” The hotel is to be fitted 
out with all modern conveniences—‘ ample parlors; read- 
ing, music, and sewing rooms; restaurants and tea-rooms.” 
Board is to cost three dollars a week, and rooms from 
three dollars a week upwards. This hotel, if it is built, 





THE TRANSFORMATION OF A DRY-GUODS BOX. 


will in its fullest measure fill a long-felt want, and doubt 
less among all the women working in the city there will 
be a thousand who will gladly flock to it for the shelter 
and protection it will afford them; but there will always 
be some other thousands to whom life on so public a 
scale would no doubt be a great cross, if not an actual im 
possibility. 

For these the New York apartment is as a tent in the 
wilderness, and many a girl, if she could, would write an 
ode in praise of the man who invented it. Studio life has 
great attractions for artists, and sometimes a very enter 
prising group of girls will rent a house and conduct a 
well-ordered conventional ménage. But this method of 
life demands more capital and outlay than the average 
worker can afford. The apartment, however, offers her.a 
very large measure of comfort for a comparatively small 
amount 

However equal men and women may be in working 
hours, outside there is always a difference. After all, 
mankind and womankind are of different stuff, and what 
is unessential to one is necessary to the other. A girl 
cannot step out of the little circle of prescribed duties in 
which her mother and her grandmother and her great 
grandmother trod before her without longing sometimes 
for the irresponsibility and protection of its routine. The 
thrill of achievement in some new line stirs her blood and 
gives her a new sense of life. The compensations of her 
free will and steady purpose are usually before her, but 
there are moments when the waves of city life sweep over 
her, and the baffetings of disagreeable human nature 
seem almost more than she can bear. She has not yet, 
this self-supporting girl, learned quite successfully the 
sense of proportion that enables a man to distinguish be 
tween the main issue and accompanying trifles. He has 
hundreds of generations of demonstration behind him, and 
the theorem is only just stated for the self-supporting girl 
The man, after an uncomfortable experience, sits down in 
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his unattractive room and arrives at equanimity and con 
tentment through the process of his mind. For the av- 
erage girl this solution is not yet possible. Disappoint 
ment and temporary discouragement pull on her emotions; 
but if she can creep back to a tiny home, and have the 
comfort of those who care for her and for whom she 
cares, by some mysterious expansion her hope becomes 
buoyant again, and as she toasts her feet at the grate fire, 
garnishes the table for dinner, and puts on a smile of 
welcome for a guest, the unlappy day sinks into its in 











significant place among the other three hundred and six- 
ty-five of the year, and she is ready the next morning to 
take up her burden with a light heart. 


II.—FURNISHING, 

When a group of young women decide that it 
woukl be desirable to live together, the first requi- 
site is necessarily shelter, and they find house - room 
of every kind offered to them Artists in twos or 
threes often rent a studio in one of the many studio 
buildings. Though studios may be found lower in 
price and much higher, $500 a year might be considered 
the average rent. At this rate, with three girls in one 
studio, the amount for each weekly would amount to 
$3 20. If the occupants wish to leave the city for two 
or three months, it is often possible to sublet, but some- 
times it seems as if the studio and the summer people 
who would like it are kept playing at hide-and-seek by 
some adverse fate, till the time has gone entirely by. In 
these studio buildings, of course, there is no provision 
for housekeeping, though their occupants often supple 
ment the lack by their own ingenuity, as they do also in 
other New York buildings divided into suites of two, 
three, or four rooms. These suites are often very reason- 
able, but sometimes the building is old and dark, with 
only the recommendations of cheapness and pleasant peo 
ple in its favor. Usually some furniture goes with the 
rooms, and this may prove a consideration to girls who 
have absolutely no capital to invest. But if they have 
even a very small sum which they can use, they may find 
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house-room in a ligi\t airy apartment at no greater cost, 
after the initial expense of very simple furnishing, than 
in these gloomy houses 

New York rents are proverbially high, but after a little 
judicious effort it is possible to find in a number of places 
in the city good apartments for $30 a month, which will 
accommodate housekeeping arrangements and three peo- 
ple very comfortably—four without much squeezing. 
Elevator and hall boy, of course, do not accompany these 
apartments. And there are usually stairs to climb; but 
girls may console themselves by the new theory that stairs 
climbed properly are as good as a gymnasium. Larger 
apartments, though more expensive, will accommodate 
more people, so that the rate remains practically the 
same. Numbers count here aseverywhere, and if enough 
girls join together to take two or three apartments, the 
landlord will probably make a reduction in the rents; 
while if housekeeping is contemplated the same kitchen 
and dining-room may be made to serve for all, reducing 
thus materially the cost for each one. 

In two apartments, each six rooms and bath, seven or 
eight girls, by some planning and ingenuity, may be com- 
fortably housed and fed. The front and back parlors in 
each apartment, shared by two girls, become sitting-room 
and bedroom, or two sitting-rooms, as their occupants 
prefer. In many New York apartments the other four 
rooms would be the dining-room, a bedroom off, another 
small bedroom for a maid beyond, and a kitchen at the 
back of the house. With this arrangement one girl could 
occupy the bedroom off the dining-room, another the 
smaller room, if there should be no maid or if the maid 
should sleep at home. Even with housekeeping it is 
possible to make the dining-room between meals into a 
sitting-room for these two girls, by some devices to be 
described later. In the second apartment, where there is 
no cooking, the dining-room may be made to lose its 
identity completely, and the kitchen be transformed into 
a store-room, bedroom, or study, as the case may require. 
Sometimes apartments are built with private halls, some 
times without, offering a comfortable choice to girls who 
desire single rooms and solitude or larger rooms and 
companionship. 

In furnishing a room in any of these apartments the 
question of a bed comes first and most insistently, but it 
is surprising to find with what small outlay the want may 
be satisfied. A comfortable woven wire cot, without head 
piece or foot-piece, costs from $1 65 upwards, a mattress 
from $4 to $20, according to its quality. A pillow and 
one set of sheets, pillow-cases, and blankets can usually 
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be spared from the home store, and can be carried easily 
in a trunk or box. If not, they can be bought at a dry- 
goods store for a very small sum. For the covering of 
the bed a Bagdad rug is most desirable. The cheapest 
woollen one is $2 50, but something even less expensive 
may be devised from the pretty fabrics shown often in 
upholstery departments. As a substitute for these, por 
tiéres in raw silk or in some heavier material are often 
preferred. When the cot is made up and covered over, 
und pillows are piled up at the back, the illusion is com- 
plete, and none but the initiated would suspect this orna- 
mental couch of being other than it seemed. If a cotis 
desired, too wide to make a comfortable seat, large square 
cushions, harmonizing in color with the covering, may be 
filled with excelsior, very tightly packed in and pounded 
down. Set up against the wall, behind the soft orna- 
mental pillows, these pillows narrow the couch to a con- 
venient width in the daytime, without in consequence 
imposing cramped quarters at night. 

In the furnishings of these apartments, packing-boxes 
appear in many strange shapes. Put down lengthwise, 
one of these boxes, covered with denim or cretonne or 
figured burlaps at ten cents a yard, its top padded and 
fitted with hinges, makes a very good window-box, and at 


the same time takes the place of a chiffonnier. Steamer 
trunks are used also for the same purpose 
As a dressing-table, a box stands upon end. Soft ma- 


terial, with dainty coloring, is very satisfactory for cover 
ing One ingenious young woman found an unused 
challie dress, ripped up and washed, very economical for 
her dressing-table, and prettier than anything she could 
buy. In making these tables two layers of Canton flannel 
may be laid on the tep, under a thin material, and a val 
ance with ruffl@l heading put around the sides should 
be cut down the middle of the front to make an opening. 
Where it is desirable that the box should appear less ob 
viously a dressing-lable, a good plan is to stain the top 
and sides, or to stretch denim of wood brown or some 
other plain dark color around the box, tacking the edges 
to the bottom. A silk curtain across the front, gathered 
on a brass rod, gives the box the appearance of a book- 
case, and secures the convenience of a dressing - table, 
without advertising itself as such in an inappropriate 
place. 

An apartment dining-room, with its high mantel and 
roomy buffet, may be made a most fascinating place. An 
India print, or some other cheap rich-appearing fabric, used 
as a curtain behind the upper half of the glass doors of the 
buffet, furnishes an effectual screen for the odds and ends 
stored behind it. Two rows of books appear below the 
curtain, while pictures and ornaments on the shelf beneath 
do away with all suggestions of a dining-room. Pictures, 
rugs, a desk, table, couch, and chairs are so easy to ar- 
range in a room of this shape that, with pretty paper on 
the walls, it makes a very charming interior. In the 
apartment where housekeeping is carried on, if the dining- 
room is to be used as a sitting-room, the dishes may be 
kept in the kitchen cupboard, and the silver out of sight 
in one of the buffet drawers. This arrangement causes a 
few more steps, but the comfort of an extra sitting-room 
is worth the trouble. Regularity must be sacrificed to 
convenience, and the dining-room chairs chosen with refer 
ence to the use of the room. If they are somewhat dif 
ferent, they do not proclaim themselves in betweentimes 
as table chairs, and one or two of them may be set into 
the room off the dining-room, and their places filled by 
rocking-chairs. A very small, useful dining-room table 
for $4 25, expanded by means of leaves, can accommodate 
seven or eight people. but with its leaves out between 
& pretty spread over it, a lamp, picture, and a 
brass pan on it, it shrinks to the proportion of any ordi 
nary table in a sitting-room 

The kitchen in the second apartment, if it is to be used 
as a study, may have a screen about the sink. An ex 
cellent desk is provided by the laundry tubs covered with 
denim. The janitor can probably be prevailed upon to 
take the range down stairs, and a table in its place is con- 
venient for books and papers. In front of the dumb- 
wuiter a pretty curtain gives color to the room, and the 
buffet may be arranged like the one in the metamorphosed 
dining-room. When the kitchen is to serve as bedroom, 
it is well to persuade the landlord to remove the tubs. but 
to leave the range where it is. For it makes an ideal 
dressing-table, and the ovens serve to give many things 
storage. An improvised closet may be made by hanging 
curtains from a high shelf to the floor, and even the dry 


meals, 
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ice-box with its three compartments can be impressed into 
service as hat-box, shirt-waist repository, and shoe-bag. 
The cheap furniture so characteristic of the present 
decade seems to have been made especially to suit the 
limited income of the girl colonist. Chairs can be found 
from ninety-eight cents up; tables, from seventy-five cents 
to fifty dollars. A small kitchen table with a drawer 
costs fifty cents, and with its legs stained, its top covered 


with denim fastened down by brass-headed tacks, it 
makes a very desirable writing or drawing table. A very 
fair-looking desk can be bought for a few cents less than 


five dollars, and rugs are to be found suited in price 10 
every pocket-book. Usually a good rug proves a paying 
investment, and the wise girl will save somewhere else 
Jute rugs, although they come in very pretty patterns, los 
so much of themselves with every sweeping that in a 
comparatively short time nothing but the ngly foundation 
is left. Smyrna rugs are likely to give satisfaction, but 
it takes discrimination to know a good rug when one sees 
it. If a girl has experience she may pick upa@ rug at a 
rug sale for half its usual price, but unless she knows 
what she is about, she may get fatally cheated. Two 
breadths of ingrain carpet sewed together, with fringe at 
the ends, make a pretty inexpensive rug in a moderately 
large room. 

For draperies and hangings, cretonnes are rarely scen 
now in these girl homes. Denims and burlaps, figured 
or plain, have driven them out. Cotton India prints are 
cheap too, and very effective, particularly in a room with 
a dark rich shade of cartridge-paper, and other furnish 
ings suggesting an Oriental color scheme. 

The possibilities in these rooms are various indeed, and 
the individuality of each girl working out her own ideas 
in her own way gives them a peculiar charm of person 
ality. The joys of possession grow upon her. A match 
box from the ten-cent store, tables of long ago unearthed 
in queer Third Avenue shops, casts delivered by a littl 
Italian with broken thanks for the favor, tawny coppers 
and dull brasses from a Yiddish shop—these things gath 
ered together from the four corners of New York teach 
her to spell home with new letters. They attain a mean 
ing and significance for her that royal Worcester and rose 
wood furniture could never hope to rival. For they come 
to symbolize a haven above the rush and hurry and tur 
moil of the big city, where she can drop all the fret and 
worry of the day and fillip her finger at care 
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KIT KENNEDY—COUNTRY BOY 


BY S. R. CROCKETT, 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
KIT’S RIVAL 
T WAS A GREAT STRAIN FOR KIT TO 
keep the secret of the orra man’s lessons to himself, 
and only the urgent remonstrances of his teacher and 
the wonderful surprise it would be to every one if 
he succeeded kept him from telling his mother each 
time he bade her good-by. She had so little in life to 
make her glad. She seemed to have suffered for évery 
body else’s wrong-doings, and to make up he wanted to 
give her all he could. But the orra man represented to 


him what it would be when they saw his name in the 
papers 

And then Jock MacWalter—and Jock MacWalter’s 
mother! Kit could not forego that, and what he suffered 


at Loch Spellanderie was perhaps as great a factor in his 
desire for hard work and the acquisition of knowledge as 
everything else put together 

For Mistress MacWalter “rubbed it into” Kit. She 
informed him a thousand times that John was to be a 
minister, and that he, Kit Kennedy, was to be an out 
worker about a farm, who might indeed rise to handle a 
plough, but who could not be trusted with a printed book. 

Jock usually worked in the “‘ ben-room,” or parlor, of 
Loch Spellanderie, a lugubrious apartment with chests 
of drawers and a best bed, which retired itself as far as 
possible into one corner behind curtains, and which when 
company called they were expected not to see 

His mother was in the habit of taking visitors down to 
the door of this abode of the more learned muses 

I think he’s oot. Ye micht jist like to tak’ a peep 
Ile sits there and learns a’ the day. That's a Greek buik 

or a Hebrew, I dinna ken what yin o’ the twa. Jock is 
a fair neegar at baith languages, and as for Laitin, Dom 
inie MacFadyen says that he canna learn him ony mair. 
Noo come awa. He'll be comin in the noo, and he'll no 
like to think that his learnet buiks hae been disturbit by 
the like o’ us.” 

‘* It's a preevelege to hae seen,” said his mother’s visi- 
tor, diplomatically and solemnly. ‘1 never kenned that 
there was sae muckle to be dune before ye could be a 
minister. I declare I'll think mair than ever o’ the Sab 
bath's sermon noo 

“Oh, Jock’s no that length yet; but the fact is that 
he’s gaun to tak’ a grand heap o’ siller that’s called a 
bursary. It’s gi’en to the best scholar. And though, of 
course, John disna need it—for his faither is perfectly able 
and wullin to pay for his collegin—forbye, his rich Uncle 
Walter (the laird, ye ken) that juists doats on him. But 
this bursary is an unco honor, and it will be a great 
feather in Dominie MacFadyen’s cap. No but what 
John could win it himsel. It will be a fine thing to gang 
to Edinbra wi’—the First Gallowa’ Bursar. What think 
ye o’ that for a name?” 

So the privileged visitant would retire, awed and full 
of admiration for ‘‘that wonnerfu’ callant o’ Mistress 
MacWalter's.” But after she had passed the loaning end 
and found herself safe on the broad unprejudiced king’s 
highway, she was wont to prophecy that somehow “‘ sic 
can pride would get a sair doon-come.” 

tut it was not from this that Kit suffered most. Nor 
yet from having John thrown at his head at all times of 
the day. It was because he was not allowed to handle or 
even look at any of the favored student’s books 

It chanced that on one occasion John had brought an 
American edition of Virgil with him from Dominie Mac- 
Fadyen's, a volume full of the most admirable transla- 
tions and the most copious notes and explanations. So 
complete, indeed, was the volume, so compact of helps and 
aids and informations, that it left the student nothing 
whatever to do. Which, very naturally, was often just 
what he did 

But to Kit Kennedy, trained in the severe school of the 
classical master, to whom lexicon, grammar, gradus, and 
classical dictionary represented all the law and the proph 
ets, this American royal road to learning was a revela- 
tion. He lifted it with brightening eyes and eager hand. 
It was lying beside the bake-board, open. Jock had just 
been explaining to his seandalized mother about the hea- 
then gods and goddesses 

Tell me some mair about that shameless besom!” 
Mistress MacWalter had been saying, when she bad been 
called out by a great outery in the stable-yard 

Kit, all unconscious, came in by the door of the back 
kitchen, steering his way among the pots and pans. 

rhere on the table lay the fascinating volume. Kit had 
it in his hand ina moment. He turned up passage after 
passage, and his heart sank more completely into his 
hobnailed beots. He could never hope to obtain from 
his poor barren dictionaries and by the slow process of 
looking up every word such a wealth of classical lore 
as lay open to the possessor of this volume 

He looked up line after line in which he had encoun 
tered difficulties untold. Here they were all solved, with 
new and wondrous lights upon meaning, fresh and im 
possible felicities of translation, and rich store of allusions 
to manner and custom, which made his heart flutter to 
think how little he knew 

Thus he stood wrapt and transfixed by the side of the 
bake-board unconscious of all, till suddenly « tremendous 
box on the ear sent him reeling. The volume was 
snatched from his hand and the rolling-pin applied to his 
back. Kit's eyes watered with indignation more than 
pain. But louder than the ringing of his smitten ear 
rang the indignant voice of Mistress MacWalter. 

What do ye mean, ye ignorant wratch, ye nameless 
laundlouper, by finger-markin my John’s learned book wi’ 
your great glaury paws? Did onybody ever see the 
like? A great muckle nowt like you, fresh frae the byre, 
to handle a buik like that, and be lookin at it as if ye 
could understand a single word o’ it. 

**What needs hae ye o’ eddication? What ye hae to 

* Begun in Hanrex’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XXXII. 
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mind is to haud the pleuch and count the beasts—that 
will tak’ ye a’ your time, my man. Aye, and I'll promise 
ye that your maister shall hear this nicht when he comes 
hame, baith how ye waste his time and lichtly me his 
marriet wife, standin there wi’ a mock on your face. I'll 
learn ye, my man. I'll gar ye lauch on the wrang side 
gin I bring the roller down on your croon!” 

It was with a very downcast countenance that Kit 
made his way to the black sheds that night. 

‘TI think I had better gie it up—I can never be upsides 
wi’ the like o’ yon !” he said to the orra man. 

And with copious detail he told his master all the won- 
ders of the American book. The classical master smiled 
a far-off quiet smile 

‘For once,” be said, ‘‘ Mistress MacWalter did quite 
right. If ever I were to catch you with a book like that, 
I would first throw it in the back of the fire and then I 
would tan your hide into the bargain !” 

Kit opened his eyes wide. What could his teacher 
mean ? 

** Listen, Kit,” said the orra man; ‘“‘I don’t know 
what Jock MacWalter has learned, but I know what 
Dominie MacFadyen can teach. And,—well, mind you 
your versions, and never pass a word you don’t know the 
exact meaning of toashade. And when the day comes, 
we'll see what we shall see.” 

Walter MacWalter did not leave Kit to his fate when 
he had provided a home for him with his brother and 
sister-in-law at Loch Spellanderie. He was forever pass- 
ing to and fro on his now constant journeys. He drove 
a fast horse in a light dog-cart, and was understood to be 
engaged in extensive dealing transactions, the exact pur- 
port of which nobody but himself was acquainted with. 

He did not pay much attention to Kit himself, con- 
tenting himself with seeing that he was on the spot. But 
he obtained from Kit’s master and mistress all informa- 
tion as to his doings. 

‘* He’s a decent, ceevil eneuch callant,” said his master. 
“I bae nae faut to find wi’ him that ye couldna find wi’ 
ony ither callant, except that I wish he were a wee mair 
carefu’ about the company he keeps.” 

“Ah!” said Walter MacWalter. But asked no more 
till he had a chance of speaking with Mistress Mac Walter 
alone 

‘*What company does that boy o’ yours keep?” he 
asked. 

‘*Him?” cried Mistress MacWalter, with her nose in 
theair. ‘‘ The verra warst. But I dinna interfere wi’ him. 
For I mind aye what ye said to me when he cam. He 
tak’s up wi’ naebody but an orra man ower by at 
Cairnharrow—a drucken wratch, that I hae seen wi’ my 
ain e’en brocht hame in the bottom o’ a cairt after twa 
days’ spree. And it’s mair than suspected that he has 
been in the jail twa or three times!” 

Walter MacWalter nodded with a satisfied air. 

‘*And he goes a great deal with this man,” he said. 
** What is his name?” 

“Oh nocht particular. Some Englishy name he has 
caa’ed himsel. The like o’ thae craiturs has a new name 
ilka time they gang to the fair!” 

Walter Mac Walter smiled, very well pleased, to himself, 
as he drove away. 

Kit was safely out of his neighborhood. He was be- 
coming a mere rustic clod. He was already the compan- 
ion of a drunkard and probable criminal. 

‘* Providence is all very well,” said the laird of Kirkos- 
wald, ‘* but it pays better to depend on yourself for mak- 
ing things happen as you want them!” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE EXAMINATION DAY. 


HE day of the great trial of scholarship came round 
T at last. The Secretary of the Society had a cousid- 
erable list of entrants. These, being a W. 8. and a 
man of exactitude, he had entered according to alphabet- 
ical order under their names, places of abode, schools at 
which they had studied, together with their present ages. 
There was one entry which puzzled him a good deal. 
It came about midway his list of eleven or twelve as 
finally madeout. It ran as follows: Christopher Kennedy. 
Age, 15. Loch Spellanderie, Glenkells. Private Study. 

All the other entrants came from well-known burgh or 
famous parish schools, long celebrated for ‘‘sendin up 
lads to the college.” But here was a difficulty. 

**It may be a practical joke.” said Ebenezer Fleming, 
W.5S., and like a wary man-of-law he indited a letter to 
Christopher Kennedy asking for particulars and a certifi- 
cate from his parish minister in lieu of one from his teacher. 
He got a neat and clerkly letter, which would not have 
disgraced one of his own juniors in the office in St. An- 
drew’s Square. And enclosed in it were two certificates, 
one from the parish minister of Saint John’s Town, and 
the other from his own maternal uncle, the Cameronian 
minister of the Kirk of the Hill in Cairn Edward. 

“It will be some minister who has been teaching him— 
poor chap!—he will get a down-come when he tries himself 
against all these academy fellows. I got a wonderful let- 
ter about one applicant—what is his name? Yes—yes— 
Mac Walter—John Mac Walter.” 

Now the Union of Galloway Associations had its an- 
nual meeting in Cairn Edward at the time of the exami- 
nations. And the unfortunates who had their papers to 
write, indited them in the assembly-rooms of the leading 
hotel, the Cairn Edward Arms, amid a distant fusilade of 
popping corks, intermittent sounds of revelry, and the 
constant trampling of innumerable feet in the passages 
without. 

Cain Edward itself was new to Kit. That is, he had 
been in the little town on Sabbaths when all the shops 
wore their shutters except the Apothecaries’ Hall, which 
had two down, and looked in its staid responsibility like 
a sportive parson who had lost a couple of teeth, and 
who knows he ought not to be smiling under the garish 


light of day. But Kit had never seen Cairn Edward on a 
Monday. And that not a common Monday either, but that 
red-letter day when the Union of Galloway Associations 
met in the town and held its great dinner in the evening. 

The boy slowly took in the vision of the little white- 
washed town with smiling shops, broad streets, comfort- 
able merchants a-bustle behind their well-polished count- 
ers. Red carts stood tilted here and there-with their 
shafts pointing to the sky, to the obstruction of the 
thoroughfare. A ceaseless tide of gray-coated irregularly 
bearded farmers and their more gayly attired women-folk 
poured up and down the street. There was quite a con- 
course at the cross. And one could hardly elbow a way 
athwart the market hill, where the auction marts were, 
for men and dog-fights. 

And in the midst of all this nine or ten lads, crammed 
to the lips with knowledge, anxiously awaited the exam- 
ination-papers which were to sea) their doom. 

Kit was early on the scene. He was once more a free 
man. For he had given his notice and served his warn- 
ing at Loch Spellanderie, as his monthly engagement en- 
abled him to do. Hit or miss he knew well that he could 
not go back there, after the dread revelation that be had 
secretly put himself into competition with ‘‘oor John” 
for the great prize of the First Galloway Bursary. 

But at the sight of him among the competitors John 
MacWalter nearly fell through the floor with astonish- 
ment, with which indignation began soon to be at strife. 
It was in the big barren room where, during election-times, 
meetings of the general Conservative Committee were 
mostly held, that Kit first revealed himself as a rival to 
his mistress’s son. 

“Kit Kennedy, what are you doing here? This is re- 
served for candidates, don’t you know?” said John Mac- 
Walter, coming across the room to where Kit sat nervous- 
ly fingering the rim of his Sunday hat and running over 
a few propositions in the sixth book of Euciid, about 
which he had qualms. 

But Kit only smiled serenely, “Don’t worry about 
me, John,” he said, soothingly. 


“Keep cool ; never give your classics a thought. Read 
your paper through before you begin. Take the easy 
questions first. Keep a still tongue in your head, and, 
above all, think you are going to win.” These were the 
parting directions of the classical master in the street of 


‘Cairn Edward. He had ridden down from Cairnharrow 


with Kit in the farm cart in which be was bringing a 
number of calves for the market 

As the members of the United Galloway Societies arrived 
at the Cairn Edward Arms, they were taken, as part of the 
entertainment, to the hall where the eleven candidates sat 
hard at it, with nothing but their brains, a printed sheet of 
questions, and a plenteous supply of pen, ink, and paper. 

**Lord bless my soul!” cried jovial Bailie Mowatt, 
who had come down with the mid-day train to make the 
speech of the evening, ‘‘an’ div ye mean to tell me that 
yon laddies ken a’ thae things. And that they hae learned 
a’ that for thirty pound a year. A declare a wadna do it 
for twunty thoosand. Landlord, see ye gie them the best 
dinner that is to be had in your place. Bailie Mowatt— 
Bailie Mowatt, a aye kenned ye for an ignorant body. 
But faith a never realized the length and braidth and 
deepth o’ yer ignorance afore! Laddies, ye canna a’ win 
But ye are to get your fares back and forrit to your hames 
frae Maister Fleemin’, that upsettin lawyer body at tha 
heid o’ the table there, and a’ your expenses, the same to 
be chairgit to Bailie Tammas Mowatt o’ the Candlemaker 
Row! Guid-day to ye, callants!” 

Kit had never sat in an examination hall before, and 
the rustling of so much printed paper and the scratching 
of so many pens all moving rapidly, foundered him for a 
little. But soon the wits came back to him, and he re 
membered the classical master’s advice—the easy ques 
tions first, and keep cool. 

Happily it was the Latin paper, and Kit ran his eye 
over the prose version for translation with wonderful feel- 
ing of security, which began at his feet and spread up 
wards. It was a passage from Macaulay's third chapter, 
one of his favorite pieces,and one which he had more 
than once turned into Latin with the orra man. The ex- 
cellence of the translation which Kit sent in was quite 
hid from himself. He did not even know that all the others 
were leaving their versions to the last. It seemed to him 
that he was working very slowly. 

Neither did be know that the examiner chosen by the 
Society was an old pupil of Melvin’s (prince of Latinists) 
at Aberdeen Grammar School. If he had, he would have 
taken even more pains with the version—and perhaps 
spoiled it. 

The translations into English proved the merest child’s 
play, and Kit wrote them off almost without thought. 
Indeed, the whole paper was answered so rapidly and 
without a word wasted that Kit was first done, and pres 
ently found himself, with a beating heart, watching the 
flying pens of the ten covering ream after ream of fools 
cap. It seemed to him that he must have missed some- 
thing essential. So he went carefully over all his ap- 
swers, recalling what the orra man had told him, and 
putting down that and no more. 

Then came luncheon and an adjournment; the youths 
rising pale and anxious at the call of their time-keeper, 
halting to alter some doubtful point even on the way up 
to the table. And then, after all was fixed, rehearsing in 
their minds some other way by which they could have 
answered or evaded a question, and so made assurance 
doubly sure 

John MacWalter kept at a distance from Kit, and sat 
in his corner shy and awkward, but relieved to find the 
work easy and simple thus far, and well within his possi- 
bilities. 

A tall, strongly built Wigtonshire lad came over to 
where Kit sat with a friendly air. 

(Continued on page 362.) 
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EXERCISE 


ITH ALL THE ENTHUSIASM 
W which belongs to the sport, the 

golf-players have been outdoing or- 
dinary folk in their eager watchfulness for 
signs of spring and green turf. All through 
last month the weather conditions practi- 
cally prevented any important work on the 
ground. But golfers should be reconciled 
upon considering that this state of affairs 
has been far better than if March had been 
treacherously and unseasonably mild. Just 
because the winter held on persistently to 
the full limit of its season, there is the more 
probability of steady warm weather after- 
ward, and the copious early rains will bene- 
fit the grass throughout the entire spring. 


HE FIRST INVITATION THIS SEA- 
r son to an open tournament for women 

came from the Lakewood Golf Club, 
May 4, 5, and 6 being the dates for the con- 
tests. The competition is open to all wo- 
men belonging to clubs in the United States 
Golf Association, and the Lakewood Golf 
Club will also invite such other players as 
it desires. The famous New Jersey resort 
is always so popular a place that the mana- 
gers of the tournament confidently expect a 
general response to their invitation. It is 
particularly desired that the best skill of 
women golfers shall be represented, and 
with this end in view a special effort will be 
made to secure Miss Beatrix Hoyt, the pres- 
ent champion, as a contestant. In addition 
to the members of clubs near New York, 
several of the best Philadelphia players will 
probably take part. The first day of the 
tournament will be devoted to the usual 
qualifymg round of eighteen holes, medal 
play, and those making the best cight scores 
will then be eligible for the subsequent 
match-play rounds. The second-best eight 
will also compete at match play for a conso- 
lation cup. On Saturday, the closing day, 
a general handicap will probably finish the 
tournament. 


T IS BOTH INTERESTING AND 
gratifying to note that no fault whatever 
—so far as can be learned—has been found 

with the selection of the links of the Phila 
delphia Country Club at Bala as the place 
for the women's championship this year. 
For the New England golfers this is, of 
course, a little out of the way, but they had 
the privilege of holding the championship 
of 1897 at Manchester, Massachusetts, and the 
sport has been spreading so rapidly in recent 
years that the rights of widely separated 
parts of the country must now be consider- 
ed. Because of its enthusiastic support of 
the game and its cheerful readiness to send 
representatives to compete in the champion- 
ship tournament wherever held, Philadel- 
phia certainly deserves to be recognized as 
a worthy ground for the contests. At Mor- 
ristown in 1896, at Manchester in 1897, and 
at Ardsley last year, the contingent of play- 
ers from the Quaker City was strong, not 
only in numbers, but in ability. Nobody 
who attended those tournaments will forget 
the clever work of Miss Frances C. Griscom, 
Miss Edith Burt, and the Misses Cassatt. 
Bala, where the Philadelphia Country 
Club links is situated, is a suburb about 
twenty minutes’ ride by train from the city. 
The grounds are a mile from the station, 
and club omnibuses are always in waiting 
on tournament days. The club-house is now 
a remarkably fine one, the addition of a new 
$20,000 wing recently having fully doubled 
its size and accommodations. The excellent 


eighteen-hole course is about three and one- | 


third miles long. It has been in a rather 
torn-up condition for the last month or so, 
owing to considerable alterations, but will 
be in perfect order long before it is required 
for the championship. Following are the 
lengths of the holes, which may be of inter- 
est to those who are thinking of entering 
the contests this year: No. 1, 165 —_ 
No. 2, 390; No. 3, 480; No. 4, 270; No. 5, 
180; No. 6, 3830; No. 7, 440; No. 8, 350; 
No. 9, 420; No. 10, 8350; No. 11, 360; No. 
12, 340; No. 13, 180; No. 14, 395; No. 15, 
350; No. 16, 290; No. 17, 280; No. 18, 280. 
The total length of the whole in yards is 
5850, and what is considered the ‘‘ par” or 
best men’s score for it is 74 strokes. Most 
of the hazafds on the course are artificial, 
being chiefly ‘‘ pot” bunkers, with a few 
‘‘cop” or high bunkers, but there are also 
some good natural hazards. One of the im- 
portant changes in the course this year has 
been made to avoid a cross at the seventh 
and ninth holes—always a disadvantage, 
and especially so when the links is crowd- 
ed. By referring to the figures above, it 
will be seen that No. 7 and No. 9 are both 
long holes, measuring 440 and 420 yards, re- 
spectively. There is only one longer on the 
course, that being the third, 480 yards. The 
**par” score allows five strokes for each of 
these three long holes, but it is unlikely that 
many women will be able to make them in 
less than seven. 

Philadelphia has two flourishing golf or- 
anizations to draw from, besides that of the 
Jountry Club itself. There are the Merion 

Cricket Club, which Miss Griscom always 
represents, and the Philadelphia Cricket 
Club at Wissahickon, both of which have 
fine links and skilled women players. 
Apevia K. BrarmyerpD 


| more so as the illustrious traveller was accompanied 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


O MARRY OR DIE IN 
GREECE. 


Tue Greek Church has an odd 
marriage service. The bride enters with her 
parents and six or eight maids dressed in 
white, as the groom comes in with his group 
of friends in oun suits, and meets the lady 
in front of the priest, who stands in his lon 
embroidered robes before a superb carvec 
screen, behind which acolytes in snowy gar- 
ments swing censers, whose fumes float in 
violet shadows over the crowd. The priest, 
repeating the service, gives a silver ring to 
the bride and a gold one to the groom. The 
maid of honor, usually the bride’s sister, 

laces a wreath of flowers upon the woman's 

ead, and another on that of her husband; 
these are —— together with ribbons; then 
they revolve about in a circle and go down 
the aisle, arm in arm, smiling and nodding 
to congratulations, but careful to keep the 
wreaths from falling, which would be a very 
bad omen, since their union signifies wedded 
love. Only the family is asked to the house, 
where music and refreshments await them. 
Each guest is given a white satin bag full of 
candied almonds, the interlaced monograms 
of bride and groom being on the outside in 
———- artificial orange blossoms—and 
drawn together by a heavy cord. 

In Salonica, Athens, Constantinople, and 
other Eastern towns a funeral procession is 
met several times a day. Every one steps 
aside and looks sad as the hired mourners go 
by wailing and crying out the virtues of the 
deceased. The corpse is attired, if a woman, 
in a wedding robe, veil and all—if a man, in 
a full dress suit—and laid upon a bier, which 
is carried by friends of the same sex. All 
are on foot, including the priest, who swings 
a censer and chants prayers as he leads the 
procession. 

On All-Souls’ eve the graves are visited by 
friends, who leave food for the spirits to 
partake of on this one day of the year. It is 
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Baking Powder 


is a pure cream of tartar 
baking powder, shown by 
U. S. Government tests 
the highest quality of 
baking powder made. In 
food it is false economy to 
use anything but the best. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 

















the peasants who feed the dead, and, they 
say, exhume the bodies at the end of three | 
— if they are still lifelike, some one has | 
vewitched them, or a vampire has designs | 
upon them. The priests have considerable 

trouble with such insane superstitions. 


DR. DYS’ SACHETS DE TOILETTE. 

THe opening of Darsy’s office at 129 East 26th 
Street, New York, for the sale of Dr. Dys’ ‘* Sachets” 
and specialties is now known to every one. 

Ve can certify that these marvelionn “ Sachets de 
Toilette” have a regeyerating effect upon the com- 
plexion, and whoever follows the treatment will look 
no older ten years hence than they do now. 

It goes saieet saying that the good effects obtained 
by the daily use of Dr. Dys’ “ Sachets de Toilette” 
are not at al fictitious ; they give a natural freshness 
and are of a lasting nature. 

Write to V. Darsy at above address; he will gladly 
reply to all inquiries.—{ Adv.] 





Apvicr To MotHers.—MRrs, WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syxurp should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
ar Pt ta colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea, 
—(Adv. 





AN IDEA OF THE KHEDIVE. 
KNOWING the artistic and refined taste of the Em- 
peror of Germany, the Khedive was greatly embar- 





rassed to know how to receive him suitably, the 


by his noble consort. He assembled his Grand Coun- 
cil, which, after interminable sittings, where each one, 
stroking his beard, expressed his opinion. Some one 
suggested that they could perfume the city, the 
palace, and all objects destined for the imperial use | 
(the ottar of roses being played out) with the Vio- 
LETTES pu CZAR (sold by all perfumers and druggists). 
This delicate(?) allusion united all votes. —[Adv.] 


Supextor to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. 
Simon, 13 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris ; Druggists, 
Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores.—{ Adv.) 
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Waiter Baker & Co.’s 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA. 

















A Perfect Food. 
Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 





Established 1780. 
DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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Brudential 


Endowment 
Policies . . 


ate a very attractive form 
of Life Insurance. Premiums 
payable only during the pe- 
riod selected. 


Example. 


At age 35, nearest birthday, 
ow pay The Prudential 
3485.80 a year for 20 years. 
You receive an Endowment 
Policy for $10,000. At the 
end of the term you are paid 
$10,000 in cash and a liberal 
dividend. You get back con- 
siderably more than you have 
paid, and your life has been 
insured for 20 years. 
If you should die before the ex- 
piration of the period selected, 
the full amount of the policy 
would be payable. 
In what better Way can you 
invest your money? 


Pro rata from $500 to $50,000. 





Write for booklet on 
Endowment Insurance, 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


JOUN F. DRYDEN, President. 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. 4. 





Don’t spend so much 
money on lamp-chimneys — 
get Macbeth’s—get the chim- 
ney made for your lamp. 


The Index tells. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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Heather ot he 
Link 


Is as pleasing and inspiring in its 
charming and natural fragrance as 
the home of the Royal game its 
name suggests. 


The New Lundborg 
Perfume 





Refinement. 


Lundbory's Perfumes are 
sold by dealers everywhere 
or bottle will be sent on 
y receipt of $1.00, 

Sample tube of Lund. 
; borg’s Velcrema enclosed 
in every order by mail without extra charge. 
It is soothing and healing to the skin, good 
for chapped hands and face or sunburn. It is 
appreciated by and others exposed to 
inclement weather, 


LADD & COFFIN, 


Proprietors and M anufacturers, 


24 Barclay Street, New York, N. Yr. 


EMIL PAUR 


Conductor of the Philharmonic Society of New York, 
the Paur Symphony Orchestra, etc., writes as follows 
regarding the 


Masons-Hamlin 
Organs 


New York, Feb. 1, 1899. 
Messrs. Mason & “HAMLIN Co. 

Gentlemen :—After having used in my house for 
several years one of your two-manual pedal-bass Liszt 
organs, I desire to express to you my sincere admira- 
tion for the instrument. I congratulate you on build 
ing an organ which I believe to be the most perfect 
instrument of its class, combining, as it does, beautiful 
variety of tone-color, splendor of full organ, and ca- 
pacity to stand in tune, For small churches, the music- 
room, and the salon it is wuquestionably the organ 
par excellence. (Signed) Emit Paur, 
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T is worth while remem- 
bering that all the fight- 
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rom S FRECTORIAL 
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You can buy the history 
only through agents, as it 
is sold only by subscription. 
But if you will send us 
your name and address on a 
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(Continued from page 360.) 

‘Hey, mon,” he cried, heartily, ‘1 think surely I hae 
seen you before. My name is Rob Grier. I come frae 
the Garlies. What is yours, and where do ye come 
frae?” 

Kit informed him gratefully, and straightway a fellow- 
feeling rose between them, as being alike far from home, 
and rough country lads among so many better taught and 
better clad. 

‘I misdoot neither o’ us is like to get the siller,” said 
he of Garlies; ‘‘there’s a young lad frae aboot Ralma- 
clellan that a minister tutored, a fine laddie, too, but a wee 
delicate. You or me, Kennedy, could twist him a’ into 
knots. But I doot that at the learnin he will twist us in- 
til a cockit hat.” 

Kit smilingly admitted the probability, so far at least 
as he was concerned 

** What schule hae ye been at ?” was Grier’s next ques- 
tion. ‘‘What—nane since ye were eleven year auld? 
That's fair desperate. Ye'll no ken whether ye were 
richt or wrang, haein naebody to tell you. Did ye do the 
version ? What—every word o’t? Let’s hear!’ 

Kit ran over a sentence or two of his translation of Ma- 
caulay’s periods. Grier turned about and called, “I say, 
lad’s, here’s a loonie that has sent in a’ the hale version 
every word, and he can gie it aff his tongue like as if it 
was the Shorter’s Quastions!” 

Half a dozen of the candidates surrounded Kit. 

** Say it again,” said Grier, who, being a generous lad, 
wished his new friend to shine. 

Kit repeated his version as accurately as possible. 

‘That's not classical Latin,” said John MacWalter; 
‘‘and what a funny way to speak it. It’s easy to see he 
dinna ken muckle!” 

The smith from Garlies turned on the speaker, ‘* Aye, 
my yellow-gilled dishclout, and what dub did they fish 
you oot o’ wi’ a worm? What grand way do ye pro- 
nounce your words, that ye can afford to throw stanes at 
ither folk?” 

Jock MacWalter wished that he had his mother to an- 
swer for him, but managed to falter that, ‘‘at ony rate, 
that wasna the richt way.” 

**Man,” said Garlies, ‘I wish we had you doon aboot 
whaur I come frae. There's a smiddy there that I work 
in whiles. Man, I could pit a pair of fine cuddy cackars 
on ye [iron shoes} that wad fit yetoahair And then ye 
could gang your ways up to the college o’ Edinburgh and 
stand in the muckle yett and tell a’ the professors hoo to 
pronounce the Laitin.” 

‘*‘Come to dinner now,” announced the voice of the 
secretary from the doorway; ‘‘ we will take the mathe- 
matical paper in the afternoon.” 

And Kit felt a tremor run through al! his limbs. 
if anywhere, he would disgrace himself 

It was not to be so, however, for the old Melvin’s 
pupil, perhaps conscious that he was not equal to modern 
reasonings and deductions, had confined himself to the 
plain letter of Euclid, and the honorable and intelligible 
highway of quadratic equations. 

Kit ploughed through the paper, and except that he 
had the orra man's trick of putting Greek letters at the 
corners of his figures, the Aberdeen LL.D. could find 
little to object to. And perhaps that very irritant trick, 
all innocently used by Kit Kennedy, prevented his ex- 
aminer from following the reasoning very closely. 

But it was the afternoon of the second day when the 
phalanx of eleven encountered their Flodden field. Hith- 
erto they had struggled on, no one of them acknowledging 
that he was beaten even to himself—except Rob Grier, who 
declared that ‘the minister loon frae Balmaclellan” was 
the likely winner. ‘* And it’s richt eneuch that the likes o’ 
him should get it. For Il can gang bang and whack het 
airn in the smiddy at Garlies, and this hill tyke here can 
cut turmuts and clip sheep; but the like o’ the minister 
loonle—faith, he’s guid for nocht but to make mair min- 
isters oot o’—to gie oot the psalms on the Sabbath, and 
tell folk on the street that it’s a fine day a’ the rest o’ the 
week! We hae a wheen o’ that kind doon aboot the 
Garlies.” 

Thus spoke Rob Grier, the smith student, with the 
scorn of Tubal Cain for them that only peep and mutter 
in that great sound heart of his. But Kit, having no lib- 
erty of prophesying among so many, held his peace. 

lodden began precisely at half past two of the after- 
noon of the man day, when the secretary gave out the 
Greek paper. Kit read it calmly over, and without ob- 
serving the aghast look of surprise on every other face, 
settled comfortably to his task of answering it 

Never before had he known the full capacities of the 
orra man, and the worth of his stern drill of matching the 
Greek word and phrase not with the English alone, but 
also with the Latin equivalent. He benefited by the lists 
of words stuck on the barn door when at the threshing, 
the irregular verbs depending from a point of the harness 
when in the stable, the rules pinned above his candle- 
stick, and the red and blue marks which decorated the 
grammars the classical master had bought for him from 
the general dealer in Dumfries. 

So Kit began his paper with the same impartial suc- 
cinctness as had marked his method of dealing with others. 
The only difference was that on this occasion he left the 
version to the last, because, as he said to himself, ‘* the 
rest was so easy.” And so it was toa pupil of the orra 
man. Kit finished his paper, looked again at the tenses 
of the verbs, shook his head at a construction which did 
not seem quite right, folded it up, and carried it to the 
secretary, 

“That will do; you can go now,” said Mr Ebenezer 
Fleming, W. 8. “You will hear the announcement of 
the successful candidate made in this room this day fort- 
night.” 

Kit looked back, and Rob Grier, sitting biting his pen, 
waved a friendly hand. But all the rest were too deeply 
engrossed in making Greek bricks without the necessary 
straw of grammar and vocabulary to be conscious of his 
departure, 

heir sole comfort was that all were equally bad. Why, 
there was that muirland boy, Kennedy, the name of him 
—he had fairly given up, and sent in his paper without 
finishing it.” 

The candidates separated with a general idea that the 
prize lay between the minister's loon from Balmaclellan, 
who was delicate, and John MacWalter, who declared 
that he was sure to get it. For in these things confidence 
always counts for a good deal 


Here, 
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Kit met the orra man at the smiddy on his way to 
Cairnharrow. So keen was bis teacher to know how he 
had done that he could hardly wait till they were in the 
cart rattling along the autumnal drift of dead leaves which 
filled all the lanes. 

** Well?” said the orra man. 

**T dinna ken,” said Kit, mournfully, for on the way he 
had had time to think of all that he might have done. 
‘*There were ithers wrote far mair nor me, They fair 
covered miles o’ paper. And there was a verb I wasna 
sure o’ in the Greek.” 

‘** Have you tlie papers?” 

The hands of the classical master were trembling. It 
was growing dark, so he lighted the stable lantern, and 
master and pupil huddled under a sack in the corner of 
the red farm cart, while Peggy, the sedate old white mare, 
jogged along, happily quite able to conduct herself home 
to Ceivcharere, or neither of her masters paid the least 
attention to her. She hitched her head occasionally when 
the orra man dragged on the rein, which he had thrown 
over his arm, and wate he was apt to pull on in the ex- 
tremity of hisanxiety. This hitch expressed Peggy's con- 
tempt for the dead languages. Posey did not mind go- 
ing home unguided, but she expected to have her head to 
herself when she was doing it. 

** Now tell me all that you put down exactly—the Latin 
paper first.” 

The orra man frowned at one or two of the transla- 
tions. 

** You should have bettered that,” he said, without a 
word of praise. 

“I ken,” said Kit, humbly, “ but it’s no so easy when 
ye hear a’ their pens racin like the Skyre Burn comin 
doon in spate off Cairnharrow ” 

They were at the loaning end of the farm before the 
consideration of the papers and the criticism of the an- 
swers were half done. Then Kit went directly to the 
stable laft where he was to sleep with the orra man, while, 
in a sort of dream, John Smith gave Peggy her supper and 
went in for his own. He had scarcely been gone a quar- 
ter of an hour when he was back again, and Kit could 
hear his feet on the ladder at the end of the corn-chest, by 
which access was gained to the ‘“‘laft”” where they were to 
sleep 

John Smith had a large ‘‘ whang” of scone and cheese 
in his hand, which he gave to Kit for his supper. And 
the boy answered his eager questions, as between alternate 
bites the orra man bent his keen face over the crackling 
examination-papers. The whole work of the two days 
had to be gone over again, and the light had begun to 
ooze up from the east, like gravy through the crust of a 
pie, before the orra man gave his final judgment. 

“* Weak in mathematics, good in English, respectable in 
Greek, and your Latin version about as good as I could 
have done it myself.” 

And with this far from enthusiastic forecast Kit had to 
be satisfied He slept as soon as his head touched the 
pillow But several times he opened his eyes as he turned 
over, and each time he saw the orra man, with the light 
of the stable lantern upon the papers, conning over each 
cuestion, and estimating marks upon the margin with a 
stubby lead-pencil 


CHAPTER XXXVL 
THE INNOCENCE OF BETTY LANDSBOROUGH. 


URING that fortnight the orra man lost in weight. 
D He did his work mechanically, and it was well that 
it was the end of harvest and a wet, uncertain sea- 
For there was much to do at Cairnharrow, and that 
kept him from thinking. He had estimated Kit’s chances 
fifty times, and forty of these he had made Kit out to be 
safe. The other ten it seemed to him impossible that the 
lad had not slipped in some essential. Vague fears assailed 
him whether he himself might not have lost his old taste 
and knowledge, and be judging his pupil's performance 
too high. 

But at last the great day came, and the orra man had 
asked a holiday from his master. 

Rogerson of Cairnharrow demurred. 

** Smith,” he said, ‘‘ what’s gane wrang wi’ ye? Ye are 
no drinkin, are ye? If ye are, for Guid’s sake gang on a 
spree decently and hae dune wi't. For I canna be doin 
wi’ thae off-an’-on ways—a drappie here and a drappie 
there, and nae satisfaction ava’! 

With this permit, and a number of commissions to be 
executed in Cairn Edward, the orra man was allowed to 
depart on a wet, gusty morning in late September, when 
the winds were howling mournfully up the valley with 
that desolate sound which is heard only in autumn, when 
the foliage, dank above and sodden below, swishes hope- 
lessly this way and that, and when from far come the 
roar and sough of torrents from off the hills, rising and 
falling, filling and thinning out again with a certain large 
solemnity of tone. 

Kit had been at the cottage for ten days, giving himself 
little ee as to bursaries and colleges. He went out 
each day with his grandfather and learned the whole art 
and science of stone-breaking. He broke his grandfather’s 
spare hammer-shaft and manufactured a new one. Never 
was seen such a pile for one’s week work as Kit and the 
elder had ready on Saturday for the surveyor, when he 
came along the road with his smart gig and little light- 
trotting nag. 

His grandmother purred over Kit, and contrived eso- 
teric dainties for him. His uncle Rob, the forester, took 
him to see the damage the wild goats of the hills had 
done the young trees, the big wasp’s nest in the fir on the 
hill-top (three stings), and together they harried six bum- 
ble-bees’ storehouses in the meadow (avenging a stin 
each). Taken for all in all Kit had such a time as he had 
not had since he had gone to school. He saw his mother 
twice for an hour at a time down by the loch-side, in the 
place where he had promised her that he would be a 
great man. 

He arranged with. Lilias that upon the day of the decla- 
ration of the result he would put up on a certain high 
fir-tree, which could be seen from the windows of Kirk- 
oswald, a black flag in token of defeat, and a white if he 
should be victorious. But he warned her that he had no 
expectations. He had, indeed, already made preliminar 
arrangements to winter as boy at Cairnharrow. But, all 
the same (so he consoled her), he meant to keep his prom- 
ise and be a great man. 

The pleasantest part of the day was in the evening, 
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when Betty Landsborough always asked him to go out 
for a walk. Kit was now fifteen, tall and well grown, 
He had had his ideas as to love, and the worthiness af 
girls to be considered, sharpened by a certain Vara Ka- 
vannan (she does not come into this story)* who had so- 
journed awhile at Loch Spellanderie. 

Betty always asked him which way he wanted to go, 
but as invariably turned up through the wood in the di- 
rection of the bothies, where dwelt Rob Armour and the 
other three foresters of the Crae estate. 

Betty was a pretty girl, and it was pleasant enough to 
walk beside her, especially when she kept her hand on 
ge shoulder—the far shoulder—and did not resent it if, 

- convenience of walking, your arm went round her 
waist, 

They talked about the bursary and about going to col- 
lege and about Greek, But Betty’s eyes were always 
roaming to and fro, and sometimes she would answer at 
random, which was strange, considering that Kit was 
explaining so interesting a subject as the second aorist 
and when it should be used. 

**Oh, here’s Frank Chisholm and Archie Kinmont and 
—yes, I declare—there’s Rob!” she would interrupt with- 
out the least compunction. 

‘What do they want? They are always prowling 
where they are no wanted,” said Kit, discontentedly. He 
was getting on fine, and Betty was a nice girl. 

Betty patted him on the cheek and leaned a little more 
on hisarm. Kit would have drawn apart, but Betty said, 
very low, ‘Stay where ye are. They will think ye are 
feared.” 

So Kit, blushing a little, but feeling, as well he might, 
strangely flatte and elated, kept his place beside the 
wicked and designing Mistress Landsborough. 

Then Betty, arch traitress and torment, would sit down 
on a cut tree, either quite at the end or against a branch, 
so that the flank of the position was guarded. Then she 
would pull Kit down on the other side, leaving Rob and 
his mates to find accommodation where they could. This 
they did, either on the dry pine needles or with their backs 
against the trees themselves. 

After this they all looked at Betty Landsborough, and 
Betty talked to them, playing with Kit’'s crisp curls mean 
time, or resting a dimpled chin on his shoulder and look 
ing over it at Rob Armour. 

Kit would have preferred these amenities to have 
been accorded him in private. But Betty differed, and 
Kit always made the best of things. The three lads 
sometimes glowered at Kit as if they could have choked 
him, but apparently that made Betty fonder of him than 
ever. 

It was curious how innocent and thoughtless Betty 
was. For of course it was bound to make the others, all 
grown-up men with beards and mustaches, very jealous 
But Betty never thought of that, and took Kit with her 
every night when she went her walk. With her hand on 
Kit’s shoulder she coaxed, reproached, rallied, said daring 
things, and then looked modestly down aftér she had said 
them, always appealing to her protector in the sweetest 
and most seductive way. 

**Isn’t it, Kit? Dinna ye think sae, Kit?” 

And Kit always thought so. Then she had a way of 
picking up his hand oa patting the back of it as they 
sat down, which was fitted to drive Frank Chisholm and 
Archie Kinmont, but especially Rob Armour, to dis 
traction, 

All three bitched in their seats as if they had been sit 
ting on whin prickles instead of pine needles, and for 
half an hour their intentions towards Kit were murderous. 
But it was all Betty’s surprising innocence 

Then they walked as far as the end of the little loaning 
with Betty and her swain. They did not come any far 
ther for fear of the elder. Whereupon, taking leave of 
them, Betty and Kit walked sedately up the dusky little 
path till they came to the well by the wayside. In an 
other moment they would be out of the shadow of the 
trees. Even as it was they were silhouetted against the 
clearness of the western sky, and it occurred to Kit that 
the three might be looking after them with their elbows 
on the topmost bar of the green gate. 

But it was evident that Betty did not think so, for she 
always stopped here, and turning to Kit she whispered, 
“Ye can gie me a kiss, if ye like, Kit.” 

And Kit did so, since no better might be. It was all 
done in innocence, of course, for Betty could not be sus 
pected of purposely arousing ill or envious feelings in the 
breast of those who had never done her any harm. All 
the same, it was curious how completely Betty lost her 
interest in evening promenades so soon as she was sure 
that the three foresters had gone up to their bothy. 

Kit thought it his duty, towards the close of these ten 
days of idleness and bliss, to remonstrate gently with Bet- 
ty Landsborough. 

“I dinna think they like it, Betty.” 

Betty smiled an innocent smile, and said, tenderly, 
* But, Kit, what does that maitter to us—if we like it?” 

Kit intimated that in fact it did not matter. 

* Weel,” said Betty, with an air of finality, ‘1 am no 
dry-nursin Rob Armour and the ither twa that I ken o’. 
Certes, they are auld eneuch and ugly eneuch to look af- 
ter themselves.” 

All the same, Kit wished that Betty was not so inno- 
cent, and were a little more inclined to think of the feel 
ings of others. 

Could he have listened to the conversation of the three 
foresters as they went up the wood to their bachelor 
quarters, with the cue owls mewing here and there like 
cats, he would have obtained light on several things that 
were yet dark tohim. For the words of the young were 
mysterious. 

**She’s a licht-headed, deceitfu’ haverel,” said Rob Ar- 
mour, bitterly. 

‘* But she’s bonny, Rob,” said Frank Chisholm. 

Rob groaned as he admitted it. 

‘“*T'll wager she disna care a preen for him. 
laddie onyway. 
daft.” 

It was poor comfort, but the best that Archie Kinmont 
could minister to a mind diseased. 

“ Aweel,” said Rob, with his hand on the latch of the 
bothy door, ‘‘mean it or no mean it, I ken this, that I'll 
hae nae mair to do with Betty Landsborough frae this 
day forth. Na, I hae dune wi’ her!” 

** That's richt, Rob,” said Frank Chisholm, consolingly ; 

* Cf. “Cleg Kelly, Arab of the City.” 
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“there’s plenty wiil be glad to tak’ the 
contrack aff your hands as it stands, wi’ a’ 
draw backs.” 

Rob Armour slammed the door in his 
friends’ faces. He felt that if Job had mur- 
dered his comforters it would have been both 
a quicker and a more satisfactory ending to 
the drama. 

[To BE OunTINUED.] 


THE NURSERY. 
THE FIRST LULLABY. 
7 FIRE BURNS LOW WITH A 


rosy glow 
Across the evening air, 
And their shadows fall on 
wall— 
Child and Madonna there, 


the chamber 


For the first fond time since that solemn 
prime 
When she passed the gates of death, 
She sits alone with her child, her own, 
Breathing his flower-soft breath. 


And sweeter the tune of her mother-croon 
Than the bird’s upon the nest, 

Folding him round with its tender sound 
As he lies upon her breast. 


It laps his sleep with a music deep 
As that of the mothering sea, 
As the wind might sing through some 
drooping wing 
Where only still angels be. 


And the light of the hearth, and the hope 
of the earth, 
And the peace of the upper sky, 
And heaven's own air fill the brooding 
prayer 
Of that first low lullaby 
Harriet Prescorr Sporrorp. 


LITTLE HELPERS. 


(Twigs, ARE ACTIVE LITTLE 
beings, with a desire to be always en 
gaged. When one sees a stolid inani 
mate child, indisposed to exertion, she may 
be sure that in brain or body there is some- 
thing much amiss. ‘To run about, to be em 
ployed, to use hands and head and feet, and 
to cease from merry play only when over 
come by drowsiness, should be expected of 
the normal child. 

Work, which is as interesting and delight 
ful in its proper time as play, should form a 
part of every healthy juvenile life. Far 
from resenting an allotted task, the child in 
the happy home takes pride in performing 
any regularly appointed duty. To help mo 
ther or nurse is a real pleasure to a wee per- 
sonage whose years have not gone many 
birthdays past babyhood. When mother 
teaches her little son to save steps for her 
and his nurse by putting away his blocks, 
his toys, and his dissected map as soon as he 
has finished playing with or using them, she 
is training him to be an orderly man of busi- 
ness or a methodical scholar in days yet to 
come. If she is a really wise and loving 
mother, she will provide each small laddie 
with a shelf or a locker or a corner of the 
play-room, carefully kept for his exclusive 
use, and she will insist that no one else shall 
trespass on that special place. 

A little girl should be taught that her dollies 
are her children, to be looked after with 
motherly care, not to be left lying on the 
floor or in the veranda, or out in the rain or 
the sun. From the very first the baby may 
be guided to tucking her dolly away safely 
in its cradle when she no longer wishes to 
play with it. 

A row of hooks in the wardrobe or on the 
wall, just within reach of the children, may 
be arranged so that they shall always dispose 
of their hats, coats, and jackets in an orderly 
manner when they come in from kindergar- 
ten or from an out-door frolic. A gentle 
firmness in insisting that they shall put their 
clothing away themselves, until the habit of 
neatness is established, will repay the mother 
in theend. It is very much better that chil- 
dren should be self-reliant than that they 
should depend on others, that they should 
wait on themselves than be waited on; bet- 
ter for the children’s development, and for 
their comfort in the future 

Then, when bedtime comes, why shall not 
every little one fold up the clothing taken 
off? 
chair, smooth out the little stockings and 
place them on the top of the pile, and set the 
shoes straight and square under the chair. 
In case of accident or fire in the uight, how 
much trouble and time are saved when peo- 
ple do not have toscramble wildly about for 


their needful clothing, and how much sooner | 


one can dress in the morning if the clothing 
is waiting in order! We often see the rooms 
of young ladies and gentlemen looking as 
though they had been swept by a furious 
cyclone—garments dropped where they fall; 
shoes and stockings hurled to distant corners; 
the bureau and dressing-table covered with 
confused heaps of collars, ties, laces, and or- 
naments. Evidently these chaotic youn 
people were not introduced to the fairy G 
Order in their nursery days. 


Euch garment by itself, lay it on a | 
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A tasteful appearance in dress often comes as 
much from good laundering as from the quality of 
the clothing. Good laundering requires good soap 
and Ivory Soap is the best. 


The fading of delicate shades is frequently the ruination 
of an expensive garment. Any color that will stand the free 
application of water can be washed with Ivory Soap. 
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| promote a growth of hair on your skin. 
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TOILET 


Correspondents of the Bazar are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 


The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 





H, A.—I should certainly advise you not to attempt 
to remove your freckles by personaliy applying any 
caustic preparations. You ran the risk of removing 
the skin as well as the freckles, and may start a serious 
irritation of the cuticle. Your best plan would be to 
ask your physician's advice on the subject, and to ap- 
ply the remedy snggested by him, according to his 
directious. 


A Reaper.—You can make an vunguent or skin 
food for yourself by mixing cocoa butter and almoud 
oil together. This ointment will be safe for you to 
apply to your akin. 


A. E. M.—A few drops of benzoin added to the wa- 
ter in which you wash is harmless, and may prove au 
excellent tonic for the skin. But it is certainly 
not intended to take the piace of soap. Use a 
pure soap freely, always taking care to wash off every 
vestige of lather before drying the skin with a soft 
towel. 


Leora.—If you have found that curling-irons injare 
your hair you should never use them. Perhaps you 
have not been as careful as you should be about 
not having the irons too hot. But why not try roll- 
ing the dampened hair loosely upon soft kid cur!- 
ers overnight? Of course these curlers will be re- 
moved before you emerge from the seclusion of your 
bedroom 


Francoise 8. K.—Your letter interested me very 
much, Were you twenty-five instead of fifteen you 
would, however, be less sensitive as to what a certain 
girl friend thinks of you, and would cease to appre 
hend her criticism. Will you believe me if } say that 
I have studied the photograph you have sent me, aud 
that I do not find the face “very plain”? It possesses 
that which is a greater attraction than beaut y—an in- 
telligence and piquancy that make it interesting. As 
to the manners which you wish to make attractive, | 
can give you two rules—** Simplicity " and “ Thouglit- 
fulness of others.” Add to these a ready sympathy 
and the habit of looking on the bright side of life, and 
your presence will be pleasant and helpful to those 
with whom you come in contact 

As to the manner of dressing your hair, leave it full 
in front, and coiled loosely in the back in a round or 
long coil. Do not let it come down over the ears ; your 
face will probably look narrower if you comb your 
hair upward from the temples, as is done in the Pompa- 
dour. Also wear it fluffier in front to add to the 
height of your head. 

Pay strict attention to the details of your attire, to 
the arrangement of your hair, the care of your hands, 
the irreproachable condition of collars and cuffs, veils, 
handkerchiefs, shoes, and gloves. It is better for you 
to dress simply but well than to spend your small 
allowance upon cheap finery. Never jet a rip go un- 
mended or have « button missing. What in fashiona- 
ble parlance is known as “a well-groomed woman” 
cannot fail to be an attractive object. 

The oiliness of the skin of which you complain 
will be lessened if you wash your face frequently 
with soap and hot water, followed by a dash of 
clear cold water and a brisk rubbing with a Turk- 
ish towel. Try this night and morning, and a sponge 
bath each day, and note the result upon your com- 
plexion, 

In sending an MS. to a magazine the name of whore 
editor is unknown to you, address to “The Editor of 
—— Magazine.” 


A Sussoutser.—I know nothing about the skin-food 
you mention, and therefore cannot say whether or not 
it contains ingredients which are injurious to the skin. 
The firm selling it is a thoroughly reputable one, and 
would hardly recommend and sell an article which 
was not good. 


H.—As olive oil contains no anima! fats, it will not 
You will 
perhaps find oil of sweet almonds a rather pleasanter 
preparation. Regular maseage and cold baths may 
improve the appearance of your neck. But the best 
cure for a thin neck is to improve your genera! health, 
that you may gain flesh. You, as a young girl, may 
do this by judicious diet, regular exercise, and an 
abundance of healthful sleep. 


A Constant Reaver.—The Bazar cannot give you 
the desired information. 


Mas. F. G. H. C.—You can buy tincture of benzoin 
at any drug-shop. You will find it easier and cheaper 


| to bny it than to make it at home, 





Interrogation Powrt.—For the coarseness of the 
skin of which you complain try the use of pure soap 
and hot water. Use a camel’s-hair complexion-brush, 
rub the soap on this, and scrub the entire face with 
it. Wash off the lather in clean hot water, and then 
dash over the face cold water, to which you have added 
a few drops of tincture of benzoin. Rub the skin 
briskly with a towel until perfectly dry. Repeat this 
process night and morning. At night, just before you 
go to bed, moisten the face with peroxide of hydro- 
gen, applied with the finger-tips. Allow this to dry on 
the skin. 

The following is a formula for a good skin-food : 

One ounce of spermaceti, 1 oz. of white wax, 4 
oz. of oil of sweet almonds, 2 oz. of cocoa butter, half 
a teaspoonful of tincture of benzoin, and 2 oz. of 
violet-water. 

Melt the spermaceti, wax, cocoa butter, and almond 
oil together in a clean porcelain-lined saucepan. 
When thoroughly blended, remove from the fire, and 
beat to a cream, adding, drop by drop, the benzoin and 
violet-water. 


W asutneron.—See answer to “ H. A.” above, 


E. H. C.—Half a pound of olive-oil soap is chipped 
fine and dissolved in 1 gallon of boiling water; when 
cooled stir in 1 quart of best alcohol and 1 oz. of oil of 
rosemary. 


F. W.—A girl of fifteen may wear her hair parted or 
straight back in front, and in a round or long coil at 
the back either twisted or braided. She should not 
wear it high on her head. 











An Excellent Combination. 
The pleasant method and beneficial 


effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrur or Fies, manufactured by the 
CALIFORNIA Fie Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most refreshing to the 
taste and acceptable to the system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually, 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakening 
or irritating them, make it the ideal 
laxative 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the CALIFoRNIA Fie Syrup 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remem ber the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORK, W. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists.—Price S0c. per bottle 


Zo0o Copies Issued Larg © Order from Londo Large Order from London 


Hair: 


By C. HENRI LEONARD, A.M., M.D., 


A Professor in the Detroit College of Medicine 
Octavo, 320 pares, eerasttes. $1.00 postpaid. 
loth, $1 
Has over 100 engravings, and gives Self-treat- 
ment for all Diseases of the Hair, rd, and Scaip. 


200 Prescriptions in English Given. 

If your hair is falling out it tells you how to stop it. 

If turning gray it tells you how to prevent it 

If growing slowly it tells how to hasten its growth. 

If ali owt, and hair bulbs not dead, it tells you how to 
make it grow again 

If growing in unsightly 

It tells how to Bleach or 
blond. 

It gives al 


laces tellshowtoremove it 
ye it black, brown, red, or 


ng chapter upon Hygienic Treatment. 

Also several chapters upon the diseases that make it fall 
out, such as “ seall,”’ “ milk crust,” animal and vege- 
table parasites, and how to prevent and destroy them 

Also many pages upon its marvellous growth, etc., et 

CIRCULARS FREE. 

The »ks have been highly commended by both the 
Medical and Secular press. Address (mentioning Bazar) 
The Illustrated Medical Journal Co., rabtishers 
DETROIT, MICH, 
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FOR BABY’S SKIN 


SCALP AND HAIR 


And preventing the first symptoms of dis- 
tressing rashes, nothing so pure, 80 sweet, so 
wholesome, #0 speedily effective as CUTICURA 
Boar, greatest of skin purifying and beauti- 
fying soaps, as well as purest and sweetest 
for toilet, bath, and nursery. For pimples, 
blotches, red, rough, oily, mothy skin, dry, 
thin, and falling hair, red, rough hands, and 
for simple rashes and blemishes of childhood, 
it is simply incomparable. 
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HE WORCESTER CLUB 
“INCIDENT.” 


ComMMENT on the Worcester Club 
“incident,” as it is being called now, is 
frequent among federated club women every- 
where. That devoted organization of about 
four hundred members has drawn upon it- 
self various criticisms since the return of its 
resolutions by the Massachusetts State com- 
mittee of correspondence. It has been ac- 
cused of taking its action because of an un- 
willingness to pay the per capita tax, which 
in its case will largely increase its federa- 
tion dues. This particular criticism the 
Worcester Club resents. That item in the 


its action wastaken. in point of fact, while 
the Bazar department has no inside know- 
ledge, and has not commanicated in any way 
with the Worcester Crab in relation to the 
resolution referred to, it is obvious that its 
purpose has been misunderstood. The club 
evidently has taken the stand which it has 
in order to bring the matter before the mem 
bership of the federation. The letter em 
bodying the resolutions is clearly intended 
to be one of suggestion and inquiry rather 
than decided action. It states an existing 
condition in the federation that few club 
women will deny—the need for some sort 
of reorganization to do effective work. 

It is conceded on every hand that high- 
water mark was struck at the Denver bien- 
nial, so far as the conduct of the meetings 
was concerned. ‘Trained club executives had 
them in charge; the committees were admi 
rable in every way; spacious auditoriums 
were at the command of the delegates; every 
half-hour of the week of the meeting had 
been arranged for; and still it was almost 
impossible to handle the large gathering of 
delegates entitled to the privileges of the 
floor and to be heard for their constituency. 
The Denver methods of conducting the bien 
nial meeting cannot certainly be improved 
upon at Milwaukee. The two years which 
intervene will undoubtedly see a considerable 
| growth in the federation, and the question 
which individual club women asked last 
June will be asked again with emphasis in 
1900. Taking all this into consideration, and 
anxious to have the club women of the coun 
try prepared to discuss the matter, the letter 
of suggestion and recommendation was writ 
ten. The reply of the State committee has 
already been printed in these columns, The 
latter points out that the change is a consti 
tutional one, and can be acted upon only at 
the biennial of 1900, and returns the resolu- 
tions with a suggestion that the opportunity 
for bringing them before the officers and 
presidents of clubs for discussion will be 
given at the next council meeting, in June. 
The letter concludes with a deprecation of 

the paragraph of the resolutions which re 
| lates to a withdrawal from the federation. 

This letter is supplemented by one from 
Mrs. Lowe, the national president, who says, 
among other things, concerning this action 
of the Worcester Club 








Whatever may be your position on the subject of 
the general federation, if you have the interests of 
womew at heart—to say nothing of the general feder- 
ation—to withdraw from a great and powerful organ- 
ization of women will in no sense help the cause 
If, as your resolutions decided, your club favors State 
representation ouly, or, to go farther, if you are dissat- 
isfied with the tax, I would advise that you remain in 
the general federation and remedy the things which 
seem to you to be wrong. Thus you will be working 
according to your own ideas, and also doing a great 
good to the cause of women; and you wil! find that, 
perbaps, this is for the best interest of the federation 

In aseoming, however, that the federation needs 
reorganizing on account of its having become burden- 
some and awkward to handle, I think you are going 
a little ahead of the facts before us. It seems to me 
(and I hear the same expression from all over the 
country) that the 


requirements of some who were in attendance. This 
is nearly always the case with all or any organizations ; 
therefore I cannot see on what you base your reason- 
ing. The next council meeting I will call for June 1 
and 2, and I hope your club will state your views and 
objections, for I believe the discussion which will grow 
out of it will be helpful to all concerned. 





Many club women recognize that another 
factor of dissatisfaction in the present con 
duct of General Federation matters is the 
peculiar privileges of State chairmen, which 
gives them precedence over State federation 
presidents. This matter, indeed, has become 
one of such widespread importance that the 
National Board of Directors Lad appointed, 
before the action of the Worcester Club was 
taken, a committee to draw up a statement 
| defining the relations and place and posi- 
| tion of State presidents and State chairmen 
in the national federation. This committee 
is composed of Mrs. Platt of Denver, vice- 
president of the General Federation; Mrs. 
loore of St. Louis, former secretary and 
now treasurer; and Mrs. Fox of Detroit, re 
cording secretary. 
In a number of localities club women 


some plan of reorganization of the Gen- 
eral Federation iss Jane Campbell, of 
Philadelphia, considers that the 
Federation has grown unmanageable, on ac- 
count of its great size, and thinks its reor- 





matter was not considered in any way when | 


biennial was most successful, al- | 
though not so perfect, and perhaps not fulfilling the | 


anization, if properly managed, would s 
fly settle all dimeulties The Hhede ‘olan 
Woman's Club of Providence has also put 
itself on record in favor of some reorganiza- 
tion. In Maine the Portland Woman's Lit 
erary Union, at its annual meeting, touched 
upon the matter, Miss Blanchard the presi- 
dent stating in her address that it is impos- 
sible to pay yearly to the General Federation 
a tax of over fifty dollars, as is now re- 
quired. ‘* We receive,” she said, “ very lit- 
tle from the General Federation, except no- 
tices of dues and a year-book; but of course 
there is the glamour of a widespread move- 
ment in which we are an atom. Our dues 
are paid to 1900, but we must take counsel 
of ourselves and each other,and by another an- 
nual meeting be ready to decide for or against 
staying with the national organization.” 

On the other hand, some of the well-known 
and most prominent members of the federa- 
tion feel that for any club to withdraw is not 
the way to reorganize, and this phase of the 
question they hope to present through their 
representatives at Philadelphiain June. The 
Worcester Club took its action by a majority 
vote only. It was not unanimous, and the 
decision was not reached until after a very 
spirited discussion. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that this club—one of the 
first to join the General Federation—was op- 
posed to the formation of the Massachusetts 


| State Federation, and even sent in a letter of 


| general 








have declared themselves as favorable to | 


General | 


protest to the General Federation objecting 
to the formation of a State federation. Later, 
after the federation was successfully formed, 
and two or three years had elapsed, in which 
the use and value of State federations became 
apparent, the club withdrew its objections 
and became a member of the State federation, 
to which it was most graciously welcomed. 

Another plan of reorganization of the fed- 
eration which has been informally discussed 
among club women is that of dividing the 
society into an Eastern, Central, and Western 
section, all to be finally dependent upon the 
officers. The importance of the 
whole affair lies in the fact that it will 
produce discussion, and probably develop 
changes of some sort in the methods of the 
General Federation—changes the need for 
which is obvious. 


cil meeting at Philade Iphia, June 2 and 
3, are nearly completed. The meeting 
of the Executive Board of the federation 
takes place on June 1. The council is com- 


Pisin FOR THE COMING COUN- 


| posed of State chairmen and club presidents, 


and includes club women from almost every 
State in the Union. Mrs. Lowe has called 
attention to the especial importance of this 
meeting in her letter to the members of the 
council, in which she says,‘‘ The business to 
be discussed is of such vital importance to 
the General Federation that I desire a full 
attendance, in order that the questions which 
are pressing may be presented to club women 
from all sections.” 

In the latter part of May the Programme 
Committee of the General Federation expect 
to visit Milwaukee, so that some idea may be 
secured of the programme of 1900. This will 
be presented at the Philadelphia meeting. 
The hostesses of the council in June are 
primarily the five clubs of the city belonging 
to the General Federation, which are—the 
New Century Club; the Alumne Associa- 
tion of the Girls’ High and Normal Schools; 
the New Century Guild; the Woman's Medi- 
cal College Alumnz Association; the Wo- 
man’s Health Protective Association. The 
New Century Club has most generously ex- 
tended the use of its building for all of the 
meetings. Club women in Philadelphia, un- 
federated as well as federated, are showing 
sympathy in the meeting, and will undoubt- 
edly unite in doing honor to the distinguished 
women who will be present at that time. 

Mrs. Lowe has mapped out a busy spring 
for herself. Following her week at Boston 
and suburbs, during which she has been the 
recipient of unbounded courtesy and cor 
diality, she expects to visit the Rhode Island 
and the lowa State federations, and will be 
at Milwaukee also some time before the 1st 
of June, when she must preside at the council 
meeting. 


HE LATEST ACTION OF THAT 
model society the Civic Club of Phila- 
delphia is in behalf of a pure water- 


supply. It has had a meeting to consider 
the matter, at which some practical means to 





purify the water were presented by the chair- | 


man of the Allied Committees on Water. 
The most important of these methods recom- 
mended the adoption by councils of automatic 


appliances for stopping the great waste of wa- | 


ter. The saving of water the expert declared 
to be the key to the problem of a pure water- 
supply, as it would do away with the necessity 
of direct pumpage, which was proved to be a 
most prolific cause of typhoid and other en- 
teric troubles that follow the use of polluted 
water. The club responded to the suggestion 
of Mrs. Taleott Williams, chairman of the 
Committee on Permanent Organization, that 
committees of women be appointed in the 
various wards for the purpose of arousing 
the women of the different wards to the 
necessity of agitating the question of a pure 
water-supply. Margaret Hamitron Wetcn. 
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Care and Feeding of Infants 


the use of Mellin’s Food. It 
you what Mellin’s Food is, 


how to use Mellin’s Food. 
charge to any mother who 
will send us her name. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 





Correspondents of the Baz am are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed, 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


THE WALLS OF OUR HOUSES. 

Iw letters which have reached us of late, questions 
about wall-papers and colors predominate. This 
proves that our correspondents are beginning in the 
right way, for it is to the walls of the houses in which 
we are to dwell that the first consideration of the owner 
should be turned. They make the setting for our 
daily lives, against them all our possessions must be 
arranged, while we and our guests are played upon and 
affected by them according to our several tempera- 
ments. That color should have a power to affect us 
for good or ill has now become an established fact, 
and has been since the laws of vibration have been 
better understood. Only the other day a European 
oculist of note announced that colors went to form a 
part of his cure for tired eyes—changing these colors, 
letting the eye rest on one and then another, helped to 
relieve a previous strain. We all know that some 
sensitively organized persons are made wretched by 
certain colors, just as they are exhilarated by others. 
For these reasons the question of color in a house is 
an important one, but one in which no outsider should 
exercise a dominant control. 

This does not mean that no directions should be 
given by outsiders and no suggestions made. But it 
does mean that if Mary is made wretched by magenta 
in her room, Mary ought never to have it, no matier 
who suggests it for her. Personally I should sym- 
pathize with Mary in any stand she took againet it. 
Not even a discord in music grates on my nerves as 
mageuta does, while, on the other hand, certain other 
shades of red will cheer and comfort me—like the 
good-mornuing smile of some cordial friend. It is the 
purple in the magenta which makes all the trouble, 
just as the blue in some greens utterly destroy it for me 

Then, again, figures, flowers, and intricate designs 
on our walls are apt to be distracting if certain laws 
are disobeyed, and to destroy the peace of mind of 
every member of a family. Thus a paper with gilt 
figures or with any gilt in it is likely to play us strange 
tricks. It has to be stadied as carefully as the charac- 
ter of a new-comer whom one proposes to put in charge 
of ahouse, For gilt is promising and cheerful enough 
if one looks at it in certain lights, But torn it for an 
instant the other way, and, lo! it is a shining, form- 
lees thing, reflecting altogether different tones, and no 
longer to be relied upon for harmony in its new sur- 
roundings, Figures that do not match perfectly in a 
wall-paper have destroyed the comfort of many an 
invalid, and flowered papers that are too aggressive in 
design grow to seem like noisy visitors, against whom 
one can never close the door. 

There are special directions which every purchaser 
of new papers ought to observe. First of all, a color 
suited to the temperament should be chosen; then a 
shade or a tone of that color which inspires an abso- 
lutely pleasant sensation, Unless one has a wide ex- 
perience, enabling him to judge for himself at once, 
this paper should not be purchased until experiments 
have been made with some sample at home, so that 
lights from different directions can fall on it, wood- 
work seen in relation to it, and furniture tried against 
it. A plain or an inconspicnous paper is necessary 
when pictures are to hang in a room, 

A frieze should always be lighter in tone than the 
walls below it, and the ceiling lighter still A low 
ceiling ought never be decorated, or it will seem to 
rest upon one’s head. At the same time a very small 
room having a high wainscoting may, under certain 
conditions, have walls and ceiling alike and look well. 
The wood-work of a room should suggest a frame for 
its walls, and ought never to be radically different in 
tone when the architectural lines are bad. Yet no- 
thing is more charming than well-defined wood-work 
when it is good. 


Battimone.—Having your rooms on either side of a 
hallisagreatadvantage. Here isasuggestion: Since 
you have uo children, and since you are not in imme- 
diate need of that particular room, why not select for 
yourself some particular period or fashion, following 
it so closely that you make the room a complete and 
perfect expression of it? You can do this readily, for 
your parlor, according to your diagram, is a place 
quite set apart [rom the rest of the house, connecting 
with no room, and opening only into the hall, and 
its particular fashion would not interfere with that of 
the other rooms. Suppose, for instance, that you 
wanted to make it Colonial, and fill it with mahogany 
and brass, do you not see how your interests would 
be constantly stimulated in your search for good ex- 
amples of particular things ? 
were settled, each new addition to your store of pos- 
sessions, each new chair or candlestick or mirror 
should create a new interest and excitement? And 
then your knowledge would go on increasing at the 
same time. You would be able to tell at a glance 
just what claw-feet were genuine, and what lines in a 
table's legs marked a modern decadence. You would 
grow to be so keen in your judgments, too, of old cut 
glass that you could detect the color of the old in an 
instant. The spirit of the collector would, in fact, 
grow upon you, and, if one has leisure and no obliga- 
tions to interfere, I can hardly imagine anything more 
fascinating. 

I have suggested the Colonial because it belonged 
to our country, is adapted to our mode of living, and 
you can find examples every day. 


Settle upon a good 
model, and follow that, 


Read books if you have no 
architects, but be careful not to sacrifice a feeling of 
hospitality and welcome in your zeal for accuracy. I 
know several householders who have followed the plan 
I have given you. Their results are delightfal, aud 
they have become great experts, often appealed to by 
dealers themselves. I would not, however, make this 
suggestion to you unless you were situated as you are, 
and T felt sure you would like the added interest in 
your life. Then, who knows what might result from 
your endeavors? I know some one who began to get 
together some odd musical instruments for a music- 
room, and who has ended by making one of the great 
collections of the world. And see how maby museums 
have been enriched by legacies of china, glasa, furni- 
ture, or books, which some enthusiast with leisure has 
made for his own benefit! 

Your idea of red for the hall is good, but the red of 
your sample is not “soft.” With anything so brilliant 
you would need white paint. And remember that if 


your upper hall is visible, it must match the lower one 
in color, 


How, when your walls | 
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The Youth’s Companion. | 


is read by every member 
: of the family. 





A FEW OF THE ATTRACTIONS OF THE MAY ISSUES ARE GIVEN BELOW: 


For May 4th. 
; Mrs. Stowe as a Mother, 
By SUSAN MUNROE STOWE. 

> 


For May 11th. 


Memories of 
Some Famous Authors, 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


For May 18th. 
An Arctic Hurricane, 


By LIEUT. PEARY. 
* 


For May 25th. 


The 
Parshley Celebration, 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
. 


The Old Minister’s Girl, a 4-chapter serial, by 
C. A. Stephens, will also run through the month. 


> 


Sample Copies and Announcements of 
Volume sent on application. 


Subscription Price $1.75 
1899 


The Youth’s 


a year. 








Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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SINGER National Costume Series 
CHINA 


Of all nations the Chinese are the most remarkable and eccentric, 
having, through nearly 5000 years, retained one form of govern- 
ment, an unchanged language, and one religion— 7/aotsm, 
Because of governmental resistance to modern 
ideas or methods, the people cling tenaciously to old 
traditions and beliefs. No respect is paid to women, 
the birth of a daughter being considered a misfortune. 
The average Chinese girl has no education ; ske is 
a slave to her family until, without 
any regard for her own wishes, a hus- 
band is chosen, when she must devote 
herself to his people. Only the higher 
classes of women have bandaged feet, a 
practice which is gradually decreasing. 
The quaint little woman shown here 
is a member of the middle class. Her 
costume comprises a scant petticoat of 
heavy green silk, over which are two 
tunics, with large, loose sleeves. The 
under tunic is of blue satin, the upper 
of yellow silk bordered with crimson. 
At the recent tour of China's foremost statesman, 
Li HUNG CHANG, it wasa noteworthy fact that he 
went out of his way to visit the great Singer factories, 
where he proved himself to be a domesticated man. 
Seated at one of the machines, he carefully stitched a 
seam, and was moved, for the first and oaly time dur- 
ing his tour, to give an order. 


Such is the reputation of SINGER SEWING- 
MACHINES, even in unprogressive China 


You can try one FREE. Old Machines taken in Exchange 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in Every City in the World 


— 
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Sold on Instalments. 








<¢2 = 
We Bei 
~ have the largest mann. 
factory in the world from 
which we sell direct to the con. 


~“ 


profits of the dealer and the com. \\ 
agents. NO money required \ 
has been thoroughly tested 
Shipped on 80 days’ 


$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 
PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 


Sold on instalments. 
for catalogue at once 
the greatest 


your name a 

will send by 
Teceived. 
every 


address plam/y, and 
mail same day let 
Positively guarangee 
rgan and Piano 
years. 











HARPER’s CATALOGUE 
Descriptive list of their publications, with fortraits of authors, 
free to any address on receipt of (postage) ten cents. 


will be sent 














/ sumer at wholesale prices, thus sav- \ . 








Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 

H. H.—Roman type is much the most fashionable let- 
tering for visiting-cards at present, White or light- 
colored short Suéde gloves are en régle with a light long- 
sleeved evening gown ; black Suéde gloves with a long- 
sleeved black evening gown. 


L. A. B.—Call on the neighbors you are so anxious 
to meet; give as your excuse for calling the real rea- 
son—that you wanted to know them, so you came and 
waived ceremony—leave your mother’s cards, and ex- 
plain that she did not accompany you because she 
does not make calls; in fact, tell the truth plainly 
about everything—you will find that it is the best pol- 
icy. After you have made the call you may with pro- 
priety send cards for a tea or an at home to the neigh- 
bors, even if they were not in when you went to see 
them and you only left cards. Explain when they at- 
tend the tea why you called, as I have suggested. 
They will in all probability be pleased and flattered 
by your desire for their acquaintance, and your intro- 
duction will make a very favorable impression. 


Mus. A. C.—We regret that we cannot answer you 
by mail, but by not mentioning what the entertain- 
ment is that you plan we hope that your secret will 
not be discovered. Use the Chinese lanterns, parasols, 
and draperies of any fanciful Oriental stuffs that you 
can procure, and the conventional Japanese flowers— 
chrysauthemums, Burn little perfumed pastilles in 
the rooms before the company arrives, to heighten the 
illusion with the odor of sandal-wood. Serve for re- 
freshments tea in small Japanese china bowls or cups, 
with sandwiches and Japanese sweets, and nuts; and 
for a second course cake, and little individual forms 
of ice-cream representing small mandarins holding 
tiny Japanese umbrellas and fans—these may be pro- 
eured at almost any good caterer’s. The eatables 
should be passed on lacquered trays, and the women 
who dispense the hospitalities should wear Chinese 
dress. The refreshment table should be decorated 
with chrysanthemums and Japanese chiva and Japan- 
ese stuffs. Get for prizes for the card-players photo- 
graphs depicting scenes in China and Japan, books of 
Chinese travel or history, or stories or translations 
from Chinese literature. Here is a pretty idea, too, 
for pairing off the partners: Cut from card-board or 
celluloid hearts, clubs, spades, and diamonds of large 
size; color each set in a different color, and tie bows 
of ribbon of corresponding colors on to the chairs at 
each of the tables, and decorate each table correspond- 
ingly. The players who draw a red heart and a red 
diamond play together, the red club and the red spade 
pair off, and all these play at the red table; thoge 
who draw violet cards play at the violet table, there 
being, of couse, as many colors ag there are sets of 
players. 


Maxie. —Word the invitations to the Book Party ; 


Mies Williams 
requests the pleasure of the company of 
Mr. Theodore Watson 
at a Book-title evening 

on Wednesday, May the third, at eight o'clock. 
A costume representing the 
title of a book is requested. Address. 
Here are one or two suggestions for costumes: Two 
people lately come to town may dress in their ordinary 
clothes and yet represent The Newcomes, Two people 
in rags_and tatters are Les Misérables. Trilby in half 
military dress is always a pleasing costume. One 
with all his clothes put on hind side before, a wig 
through which he may peep, but a mask to represent 
his face put on back of his head, causes much amuse- 
ment as Looking Backward. Some one bearing a huge 
placard with 1919 is Twenty Years After, and The 
Three Musketeers is a good title for three men who 
come together dressed in the suitable costume. The 
most appropriate game would be to have tables with 
a number of cards on which are articles sewed and 
pictures pasted to represent titles. You may get sug- 
gestions and material out of advertisements ; bere are 
afew: Acard on which is pasted the tail of a horse, 
a dog, a cat, and a bird, all cut from pictures, is Ter- 
minations. A little toy house on which is cleverly 
stuck seven artificial points is The House af Seven 
Gables. A pastry-board on which rests two bite of 
dough is Dodo, avd a piece of floss with a cent on 
it indicates The Mill on the Floss, The: game is 
played like progressive euchre, by dividing the com- 


_ pany into groups of four or six, having a certain. num- 


ber of articles on each table, and allowing only a lim- 
ited time before group No. 1 must move to table N6. 
2, and 80 on, stopping the game when each group has 
visited every table, aud every one has noted on a card 
provided for the purpose the titles which he has 
guessed. The best prizes for such a party are books, 
and a good edition of Mother Goose makes an especially 


| appropriate prize for the one who has guessed the few- 
| est titles correctly. 


Serve for refreshments patties 
filled with creamed sweetbreads and mushrooms; 
chicken croquettes, and a salad made of peeled apples 
from which the cores are removed and substituted 
by celery dressed with mayonnaise; with this, lettuce 
sandwiches, ices and cakes, bonbons, and coffee last 
of all; and lemonade or some cooling drink through- 
out the evening. 


San Faanowoo.—Your problem is a naturalone. A 
man who has made several pleasant acquaintances 
during his stay at a summer resort is obliged to de- 
part unexpectedly by an eurly morning train, and has 
not the opportauity of saying good-by personally to 
all of the women he has met, how shall he make his 
adieux courteously to them? The conventional way 
is for him to leave his visiting-card, in an envelope 
addressed to each of his acquaintances, with his home 
address and some pleasant little written message of 
farewell on it—such a message, for instance, as, ‘I 
have to leave by an early train, so I cannot say good- 
by in person. I hope that our acquaintance, so plea- 
santly begun here, will not end now, but that you 
will let me know if you ever come to New York 
{or wherever he lives). Yours, Charles Johnson.” 
To a mere casual acquaintance the card, with ad- 
dress and P. P. C. written in one corner, is all that is 
necessary. 


C. B.—It is good form to use sealing-wax and one’s 
own seal for sealing private notes and letters. 
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Correspondents the Bases are requested to send in the 
ve at least three weeks before the answers are needed 


The Baran basa very large correspondence, and regrets that 


annot answer any letters by mai 

A. B. F.—With an unlimited purse, there is of course 
no limit as to the gowns that you can buy for yourself 
You will need a travelling cosetame, two foulard silke, 


a white lace gown, a blue China silk, a gray crépe de 

répe de Chine trimmed with white lace, 
and a black pet gow These are none too many, and 
further 


Chine, a Diue 
should b supplemented by some pretty or 
gandies and musiins, You will need a walking hat, a 
smart black toque, a white straw hat trimmed with 
tulle, a hat down over your face, of some yellow or 
colored straw trimmed with flowers, a trimmed sailor 
hat, and aturban. These also are none too many, and 
y‘ au supplement them by having hate to match 
each costume. You will need a covert-coat, a golf 
cape, a short wrap of jet and lace, a long coat or cloak 
You do not ask 
for definite intormation about any one of the gowns, 
eo | have g 


of brocade, and a lace wrap as well 


ven you a list of what is practically neces 
sary for your trip from the point of view of a person 
who has plenty of money to spend 


W onoeeree.— You should have a gored skirt and a 
fiy-fromt jacket; 
peuple look stovter Have the fronts of your coat 

nee, aud face the revers with black satin. Line the 
jacket with ellk; satin is too warm for summer, and 
iid never do for the ekirt lining. A col- 
lar faced with blae velvet would be altogether wo 
warm tor summer wea 


i course W 


The material ie very emart, 
and I think you onglt to have a very attractive gown 
made of it. Be careful that the tailor does not cut 
short; try to have it a little longer in the 
front than in the back. This takes away from the 
size of the hips and stomach. I cannot think of any- 
thing you can pat with the material of which you en- 

ove sample except black chiffon or mousseline de 
sole; it would be impossibie to match that silk. You 


the coat too 


might copy the foulard walking costume in the Bazan 


of March %. 
Faasoes.—If your material is at all worn it would 
1 ¢ wise for you to pet anything light with it as 
trimming. You will find that black satin will make 
best contrast, aud you can lighten it around the 
face by putting éeru lace over the yoke 
should vot be tucked, but used quite plain 


The satin 

I should 
advise a black silk grenadine for church wear, but in 
choosing the pattern be careful that you get one well 
covered, or else one with a coarse net. The grena- 
dines of flve mech and indistinct figures never make 
up satisfactorily 

Lonery.—Peau de sole is a satin-finished silk very 
soft in teature, and is pronounced po-di-sod, Certain- 
ly you must have your skirts gored. I cannot see 
what difference your age would make in regard to 
skirts, You must not attempt shirt-waists or any- 
thing of that kind if you are stout, but you can have 
very comfortable and pretty waists of black India 
silk or taffeta in a jacket design, and then wear false 
frouts with it 
place of shirt-waists, and they are infinitely smarter. 
Your black and white silk ought to make you a very 
attractive gown. Have the skirt gored, made long 
with over-skirt effect, the waist cut like a basque in 
the back, and with loose jacket fronts finished off in 
points. The vest between the jacket fronts would 
look weil made of white chiffon accordion-pleated, and 
you can wear a lace barbe around your neck. Do not 
attempt to have any waist or coat made tight-fitting. 
It will simply outline your figure and make you look 
stouler 

Aw Ov» Sussonisen.—A dollar a yard seems to me 
too much to pay for an organdie, and I am sure you 
will be much better pleased with the silk mustlins that 
are 60 fashionable and look #o well with the lace in- 
sertions. A great many charming gowns are made of 
batiste and would be perfectly suitable, and there is 
also white silk that can be bought from 50 to 75 cents 
a yard; thie would make very attractive gowns, I 
still, however, advise the silk muslin, for you can bave 
a very dainty gown made at comparatively little ex- 
pense. For travelling wear an alpaca, or grass-linen, 
petticoat, 


Many.—If you ean match the biue in the material 
of which you enclose sample, I should advise using 
plain biae taffeta, and making an accurdion-pleated 
founce on the ander-skirt, and also introducing the 
silk in your waist. If you cannot match the blue, try 
the green; this will of course be rather conspicuons, 
but will be the next best thing. 


Karuern.—You will be better pleased with your 
gowns if you have them made with the straight louse 
fronts and the jacket effect. You can use the one 
style for all, but varying it with the length of the 
jacket. Be sure that the front always hangs straight 
down from the throat. This is much more becoming 
to the figure if one is inclined to be stout. You can 
have an unboned vest covered with ruffles of lace, but 
you wil! be better pleased with a vest that hangs in 
straight pleats or folda 

Aw Ovp Sussoutnern.— Lansdowne is a material that 
looks like a thin eatin, and ie, I think, of silk and wool. 
The articie entitled “ The Outdoor Woman” contains 
full information concerning the Touring Club of 
France, and was published in the Bazas of April 17, 
1807 


Mus. G. B. R.—The straight skirt would be suitable, 
but will pot be so smart as the gored or circular shape. 
I should think that you would very easily make the 
frock for your little girl of the material which you 
have. You will do best to buy a heavier material than 
nearsilk. There are one or two new kinds of linings 
that have more body and are better suited for petti- 
coats, Make the colored slip high in the neck and 
with long sleeves. You will find a finger-width ribbon 


the best. 


M. L. M.—There is no reason why you should not 
have a drop skirt, even if you do not use the silk lin- 
ing. You would better choose one of the skirt pat- 
terns with a gored front breadth, and the side breadth 
pat on over the front so that the edges show, or else 
have folds of stitching down the front. The waist you 
must have with a belero jacket, the bolero cut in 
points, and a soft front of chiffon. 


the double-breasted jackets make | 


You will Gud these silk coats take the | 





| 
| 

















HARPER’S BAZAR 


“We are such stuff as dreams are made on.”” 7.057955. i. cet. 


Sold by mail, 


only 


*415. 


Express prepaid. 
Size, 4 ft. 6in. by 6 ft. 3 in 
Made in two parts, 
cents extra. 


QOstermoor Patent Elastic Feit Mattress 


We KNOW that we make the best mattress in the world, but it is hard for us to convince YOU, indi- 
vidually, of it without atrial. Perhaps you don’t need a mattress now. Don't let that keep you from 
sending for our Fees book,“ The Test of Time.” | It costs us 25 cents to answer every inquiry, but 
we will get rich if we can interest enough people merély to send for our book; write to-day. 


Smatler sizes at smaller prices. Express charges paid to anywhere~—and back 


GUARANTEE Sleep on it for « month, and if it 


ian’t all you hoped for in the way of 
a mattress, If you don't believe it te be the equal in clean- 
liness, durability, and comfort of any $50 hair mattress 
ever made, you ean get your money back by return mail 
ne questions asked.”’ 





WARNING! 


Not for sale by stores. A few 
unscrupulous dealers are trying 
mattress for § 
ur advertising 
Felt Mattresses 
can only be bought of 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 128 Elizabeth St., New York City. 


We have cushioned 





TRADE-MARK 
Aurche Send for our book,” Church Cushions 





1899 
FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 


| ANOX- HATTER 194 FIFTH AVE. N.Y. 

















Cert www - aware Pata® Ratatat ” 
. 
‘ ’ 
HARPER’S BAZAR 
: CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 
beginning with the issue of December 31, 1898, will be furnished at the uniform price of 
COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents. WAIST }<ict!.{, 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. 
- 
¢  GIRL’S COSTUME, 50 Cents. WAIST }siccvs{, 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. 
. 
‘ 
? NO SEPARATE SLEEVE PATTERNS SOLD. ‘ 
9 Patterns for adults in one size only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Girts’ patterns made in 
, standard 13-year old size only. Money must accompany order. 
Special Garments are furnished at specia] prices, as mentioned in accompanying list. 
‘ 
In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form ts suggested. 
2 This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 
PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 
; 
: Dear Sivft— —§« —=————i(itiCitititi(‘(“#“#$#( UO Ut eteeeroeeesccccccsvcescoeerococenes 1899 : 
q 
: , : — P j 
‘ Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER’S BAZAR, of 
s 
‘ 
: WAIST, No.... SKIRT, No........ COSTUME, No.... GIRL’S COSTUME, No........ 
: 
for which I enclose .......... pecoscevtsbecedtesss< CONE : 
BRamEDs cc cecocecoccscces eeccdsdocccoscocccecosessossooss 
AGArERS. «occ cccccccccccesccesceccee -seecce PTTTTTTTTTTTe 
Cut Pattern Pashions in this Number: No. 169, on page 354; Nos. 170 and 1002, on page 355. 
Address Hanren & Brornenrs, Franklin Square, New York City. 
Odd eer ere hate te rer ere eer ee Cette chat hat 





‘Jired but cannot sleep:-— 
~A glass before retiring-—of 


JOHANN TOFFS 





ALT EXTRACT - 
= } ives Refreshing Slumber 
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Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has « very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 





Veumont.—To quote from the “Hints to Bazan 
Pattern Purchasers”: ‘‘ All Bazaw patterns are first 


| modelled in cloth upon a human figure of model pro- 


portions. To adapt these patterns to various forms 


| will not be found difficult ifs little thought be given 


to the matter. When the figure to be fitted is shorter- 
waisted than our model, the exact measurement from 
armhole to waist-line, and from collar to waist-line at 
eentre of back and centre of front, should be taken. 
The separate parts of the pattern should then be folded 
mid-length in a deep or shallow pleat, until the desired 
length is obtained. Where the bodice pattern is too 
wide, a lengthwise pleat of small or large dimensions 
may be made in the centre of each division of the pat- 
tern, until reduced to desired size. Where enlarge- 
ment is desired make pleats in the material, over 
which the pattern should be carefully pinned and the 
outlines be as carefully cat.” 

A short-waisted person should always try to have 
as long lines as possible to the waist in front; for this 
reason the straight French front is, as a rule, the most 
becoming. Shirt-waists should never be worn inside 
the skirt, but should be fitted and boned, and made so 
that they really come below the waist-line. The diffi- 
culty with your girdle is that you have not allowed for 
sufficient room directly in front. You will find it best 
to have bias side pieces, and then leave the girdle wide 
enough to pull it well down in front. The soft stock- 
collara, with which are worn the turned-over sheer 
linen collar edged with lace, are more becoming to 
most people than the stiff linen collar, and are to be 
worn this summer with the wash waists. 


Youne Moruer.—For the morning a print dress with 
wide apron and deep hem and a large cap. By this is 
meant a cap that covers more of the hair than the cap 
worn by waitresses or maids, For afiernvon a black 
or gray frock of cashmere or some such material, made 
as simply as possible, with deep bem to the skirt, 
fitted waist, buttoned in front, turned-over collars and 
cuffs. Babies in short clothes look very pretty in 
shoes and stockings of delicate colors, particularly 


when they match the sashes. 


| of which you speak will be quite in style. 


Rorn.—A forth-coming number of the Bazan will 
contain full descriptions aod illustrations of graduates’ 
gowns. 


Ber.—The best thing that an amateur can use to 
freshen a black satin is alcohol and water, or borax 
and water well diluted. 


Minnesota.—The taffeta silk waist will be worn 
this summer with the piqué and duck skirts. The hat 
There are 
some very smart wraps of chiffon and mousselive de 
sole and lace made in white or in colors. And there 
are also very attractive capes of light cloth, not only 
in tan and gray, but in réséda green. You will need a 
foulard silk—eome dark ground with white figures, or 
the Persian design—a black silk gown, a black net 


| gown, one of crépe de Chine in gray or dark biue 








triumed with Irish point, and of course the inevitable 
coat-and-skirt costume. You will not find it necessary 
to have all these gowns, but with them you will cer- 
tainly have enough. Have two waists for your black 
net gown, a high and a low one. 


B. K.—You will be better pleased if you make your 
skirt with the circular over-skirt with no seam in the 
back, cut in points, and edged with @ ruching of crépe. 
The over-skirt is a drop skirt, and you will need a 
flounce on the lower skirt. Trim the waist with crépe 
in a yoke, and fluished with dul! jet. You can have 
the yoke either round or pointed, as is most becoming 
to you; be sure there is some crépe let in at the top of 
the sleeves. As a rule, the skirts that are gathered 
launder the best; but this year’s fashions require 
pleats, so you will have to make yours after that 
model. 


Katusaine.—You have evidently forgotten to en- 
close your sample, but from your letter I gather that 
it is of a dark color with white braiding. You can of 
course lengthen the gown with black satin ribbon ; 
indeed, I do not know what else you could use, but be 
sure that you let it down first with sume other mate- 
rial, and then put the black satin over it; having the 
ribbon only will make it fall in arvund the foot, which 
is not desirable. 


Perriexity.—The material of which you enclose 
sample is of course not one of the newest patterns, but 
it is none the leas the fashion this year. I should 
advise trimming it with bands of lace insertion in 
black over white. This will lighten it very much. 
For your best gown you should have a net grenadine 
or silk, aud there is no reason why you should have 
any trimming on the skirt. You could put white on 
the waist in a yoke, or front, or in bands of black and 
white trimming. You do not say whether you have 
entirely left off your mourning, so I am at a loss to 
know whether to advise putting in some contrasting 
color. 


Mus. P. O. 8.—If you have enough materia! left, I 
should advixe stitched bands on your skirt. If it does 
not hang well do not attempt to retrim it or do any- 
thing with it until you cat it so that it does hang cor- 
rectly. Buy a new skirt pattern, taking care that the 
pattern fits you. You can put the bands on to give 
the effect of three over-skirts if you so desire, and that 
ought to change entirely the appearance of your gown 
Put them on so that they make a point in front and 
then go high up in the back ; this is usually a becom- 
ing fashion, Trim the waist with the same bands, 
leaving the front full and open a little to show a vest, 
either of some becoming color or of white. Black and 
white are always a safe combination, and if you wish 
you can introduce a little color in the collar or beit. 
There are new shades in yellow this year that are 
universally becoming; try one of these. If you have 
any jet, use it on the waist; it will lighten the dark 
effect. 


Youre Marzon.—You will be better pleased with 
your gown if you make it ap over blue and trim it with 
quantities of lace-edged ruffles, Yellow is not a good 
color for it ; the blue will make it look much richer 
and handsomer in every way. Lace ruffles are as 
fashionable as they ever were. 
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Registered Trade-Mark. 


Organdics 


We have some distinctly 
new and very stylish designs 
in these re dainty 
fabrics, among which are 
grounds of solid color with 
the design in white ; some in 
the rich new tints of helio, 
pink, light or darker blue 
have floral designs in white, 
and the woven satin stripes 
form a plaid; some in little 
lighter shades of blue, pink, 
helio, or yellow have the 
small white leaf design deli- 
cately outlined in black and 
the satin weaves in stripes. 





These attract by their nov- | 


elty as well as by their beau- 
tiful color effects. 


‘“*THE LINEN STORE.” 
James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 













Wool Soap 
Safety 


* You can tell by the looks of Wool 2 
® Soap that it’s pure, and you’re sure ¥ 
® when you use Wool Soap that it’s q 
* pure. No deception about it. Just % 
® pure, white soap, safe and agree- 9 
® able in TOILET AND BATH. If your @ 
@ dealer doesn’t have it, send us his % 
® name and we’ll send you a cake free 


Swift and Company, Makers, 
Chicago 


Ronhor’ 
At 


$%O 


WE FEEL THAT NOTHING MORE NEED 
BE SAID OF 1899 RAMBLERS 


Agencies Everywhere 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO 
Chicago Boston. Washington New York 


Brooklyn. Detroit Cincinnati Buffalo. 
Cleveland. London. Eng 





Your Purse 


will suffer no undue strain this 
year if you buy the tried 
and proven 


Waverley 
Bleyste® AO 


Ivanhoe, $35 and $26. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


BOOKS 


FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


HE IDEA OF SPRING WITH ITS 
ft budding leaf and unfolding flower is 

well carried out in some of the new 
books which tempt us in these April days. 
Nothing prettier than the bindings which are 
now shown by the publishers can be im- 
agined. A caprice of the moment is to have 
many small tables scattered about in draw- 
ing rooms, and among the objects of beauty 
which these accommodate one may well in- 
clude some of the dainty books of the hour. 
To a caller awaiting the appearance of her 
hostess, an interesting book is a boon; to the 
traveller taking a journey of some hours or 
days books are a necessity; and no better 
choice for the leisure hour of the busy man 
or woman or for the cheer of an invalid 
could be found than Espiritu Santo, by 
H. Dana Skinner. 

The story is of Spanish life and character. 
The heroine, Espiritu herself, is a lovely 
young girl; almost too perfect, if such a 
thing were possible. It would be unfair to 
future readers to reveal any portion of the 
story, but as daughter, sister, and sweetheart, 
no lovelier illustration of girlhood has re- 
cently appeared in fiction. Aside from the 
story itself, the book abounds in passages 
which are entertaining. For instance, this 
soliloquy of a man of the world: 

‘I wonder what ought to be the first re- 
quisite in choosing a wife. I am inclined to 
say congeniality. I do not think 1 could 
get on with a woman who was not in sym- 
pathy with my tastes and convictions. She 
must be intelligent and have a quick sense 
of fun; I am firm about that. Imagine drag- 


| ging through life with a woman who could 





not take a joke or see the comic side of 
things! Ido not ask to have her beautiful, 


if ber face is only sweet and good; and | 


Heaven deliver me from a stylish woman! 
If she cares for jewelry and dress, I will 
none of her; neither shall she drag around 
a pet dog nor talk slang. 
care for too domestic a woman either, Our 
companionship must be on a plane above 
clothes and food. Imagine if she should try 
to make my coffee and it shouid be poor! I 
should either have to force it down to save 
her feelings, or else I should desert her and 
go off to the café. Then she would cry, and 
complain that I did not love her any more. 
Good Lord, what a bore!” 

This conversation confidentially addressed 
by a bachelor to an audience of two dogs and 
a cat is rather diverting. The book abounds 
in passages equally attractive, and its dra 


| matic movement is at no time suffered to lag. 


M 


ISS SARAH BARN WELLELLIOTT 
in her collection of short stories en- 
titled An Incident, and Other Happen- 

ings, gives a glimpse of the South as it is to- 


| day with a faithfulness of detail which ap- 





proaches revelation. It is hardly possible 
for those of us who dwell in places remote 
from the Southern plantation, and who-have 
no personal knowledge of the circumstances 
which grow out of the peculiar racial situa- 
tion, to understand the acts of violence of 
which we constantly read in the daily press. 
While believing with all our hearts that the 
lynchings which occur from time to time in 
the South are evidences of shocking barbarity 


| and a blot upon civilization, it is still difficult 


for us to know what we would be tempted to 
do in such an experience as that related in An 
Incident. One discovers between the lines 
in Miss Elliott’s stories that she has a great 
deal of sympathy with the old primitive 
methods of settling personal disputes, and, 
as in the very strong sketch entitled ‘* With- 
out the Courts,” prefers the strong arm of 
justice which deals out a personal retribution 
to the slower processes of the courts. At 
least she shows us a certain side of human 
nature which moves our sympathy, whether 
or not we approve altogether of its outcome. 

One of the most charming little stories in 
this book is entitled ‘‘ Fate and Faithful- 
ness.” Miss Maria Cathcart, just after the 
war, her income swept away, in the depths of 
poverty, supported by the labor of a faithful 
servant who clings to her, lives with her, and 


| goes out to work for others that the money 


she earns may support Miss Maria, is still a 
great lady. ithout wood, without candles, 
almost without food, Miss Maria yet bears 
herself with an unmoved dignity, and is so 
far from understanding that she can be an 
object of charity that when kind friends send 
her a present she accepts it with the simplic- 
ity of a child, at once lights every candle, re- 
ceives her friends quite in the old manner, 
and regales her benefactors with their own 
—¢ and cake, The scene is really inimita- 

e, 

** Put another log on the fire, Milly,” Miss 
Maria said, stepping over to the glass to see 
if her cap and kerchief were straight. ‘It 
must be the new clergyman, and sweep up 
= hearth quickly before you go to the 
door. 

Then Miss Maria took from a box filled 
with dead rose leaves one of the squares of 
old linen which she had hemmed for pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and holding it v> by the mid- 
dle, resumed her seat, while usally put away 
in the corner the bunch of feathers that 
served as a hearth broom. To Milly and 
Miss Maria the room looked very fine and 


| 








cheerful, while to the strangers entering it 
seemed inexpressibly incongruous and pa- 
thetic. 

**It has been such a cloudy day,” she said, 
cheerfully, when they were seated, ‘‘ that I 
lighted the candles early and lighted them 
all. 
thankful to have it. 
plentiful,” and she smiled to herself at the 
mild way in which she bad stated her case. 


**It looks very cheerful, indeed,” Mr. Jar- | 
vis answered, slowly, while Mrs. Jarvis, suf- | 


fering pain and grief for the wild waste, was 
looking on the solidity of the candlesticks 
and not on the candles, and on the sparkling 
of the old decanters rather than on the wine. 

**A kind friend has sent me quite a batch 
of nice things,” Miss Maria went on. ‘* Won't 
you have a glass of wine and a cake?” 

She rose and filled the glasses, but, Mrs. 
Jarvis declining, the ceremony was between 
Mr. Jarvis and herself. 

* Your very good health, sir,” she said, 
with a bow. 

‘Your very good health, madame,” Mr. 
Jarvis returned, and felt as if he bad sud- 
denly reverted into his own grandfather. 

After the good people left it is no wonder 
that Mrs. Jarvis, feeling defrauded, suid to 


her husband, ‘‘ Those candles should have | 


lasted her all winter,” aud that her husband 
replied, 

**T feel like spending my whole salary on 
candles,” 

Fortunately no harm came to dear Miss 
Maria. The absolute truth to life of such a 
sketch as this can be understood only by 
those who have seen similar episodes in the 
South in those rapidly retreating days which, 
now veiled in the mists of the past, were full 
of life and charm—just after the civil war. 


Fv BOOKS POSSESS A CLAIM 


upon the attention of American wo- 


as a monograph on the Troy Female Sem 
inary. That dignified school, preceding 


the establishment of Mount Holyoke by | 


sixteen years, was founded in 1822 by Mrs. 
Emma Willard. This lady shares with 
Miss Grant of Ipswich and the ever-vener- 
ated Mary Lyon the distinction of begin- 
ning that remarkable movement which ex- 
tended to girls the educational advantages 
previously given only to their brothers, and 


which, as the flower from the seed, culmi- | 


nated in the women’s colleges of to-day. 
Mrs. Willard, as a pioneer in this beneficent 
cause, is entitled to the reverent regard of 
her countrywomen, who should not fail to 
keep her memory green. A daughter of 
New England, Emma Hart was born in Ber- 


lin, Connecticut, the sixteenth child ina fam- | 


ily of seventeen children. Her mother, the 
second wife of Captain Samuel Hart, was 
Lydia Hinsdale, of whom Mrs. Sage tells us 
that, ‘‘ the mother of ten children and the 


step-mother of seven, she so ministered to | 


the welfare and harmony of her household as 
to reflect throughout the community in which 
she lived the radiance of contentment and 
j When but seventeen years old Miss 


positions in Westfield, Massachusetts, Mid- 
dlebury, Vermont, and Hudson, New York. 
Later she became the principal of a female 
academy in Middleburg. 

After her marriage with Dr. John Willard 
she was reluctant to give up her chosen pro- 
fession, and though several years elapsed 
before she was able to carry out her plans, 
in due time Mrs. Willard found herself able 
to establish a boarding-school for young 
girls in Troy, the corporation of the city 
raising $4000 by tax, and an additional 
amount being pledged by subscription, for 
the erection of the necessary building. 

An avowed object of Mrs. Willard’s educa- 
tional scheme was the training of teachers, 
thus anticipating our present schools of ped- 
agogy. High-minded and conscientious wo- 
men, God-fearing and Bible-loving—women 
who were taught to think, and whose attain- 
ments in culture were large and fine—went 
forth from Mrs. Willard’s school to all parts 
of our country to educate their sex, every- 
where carrying the methods and impressing 
the character of their admirable instructor on 
those whom they taught. 

Mrs. Sage’s book is of absorbing interest to 
the pupils of the Troy Female Seminary, 
which in these latter years has taken a new 
lease of life and regained its old prestige. It 
is likewise valuable as a record, and cannot 
be other than delightful to women of all 
schools who desire the best development of 
our girls. Embellished with many portraits, 
and furnishing a brief biography of gentile- 
women who were present at the Emma Wil- 
lard School during fifty years, from 1822 to 
1872, inclusive, it will prove a most useful 
work of reference. 

Upon the honor roll of the Emma Willard 
graduates we note many names which have 
been conspicuous and eminent in education, 
philanthropy, and patriotism. 

The women trained in this institution have 
been notable for energy, fidelity and capa- 
bility. Equal to the occasion whatever its 
demands, they have reflected credit upon 
their school. In preparing this book, Mrs. 
Sage had the co-operation of many fellow- 
graduates of their beloved Alma Mater. 


I enjoy light and warmth, and am so | 
Of late it has not been | 


men surpassing that of the notable vol- | 
| ume recently prepared by Mrs. Russell Sage 
Ido not think I | 


oy.” 
Hart became a teacher, successively filling | 
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Stem Bros 


are now showing 
their entire Spring Importations of 


Lyons and Paris 


Novelty Silks 


among which will be found 
Persian Cashmere, Velours Frise, 
Taffetas Giverine Mousseline 
and Soyeux, Printed Satin Liberty 


? 
Dress Fabrics 
Dotted Crepe de Chine, 
Persian Bordered Voile Laine, 
Crepons for Street and Evening Wear, 
Novelties in Black Grenadines, 
New Effects in 
Printed Challies and Satin Stripes, 
Fancy Back Cloths 
for Cycling and Golfing 


Cotton 
Dress Goods 


Organdie Mousseline, Broche Swisses, 
Scotch Ginghams, Madras 

and Novelty Zephyrs, 

Irish Dimities and French Percales 


West 23d St., N.Y. 
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Imported and city made 


Gowns, 
Street Dresses. 


Lawn and Grenadine Dresses, 
Piqué and Duck Suits. 
Tailor Made Costumes. 


Lace and Cloth Capes, 
Top Coats and Jackets, 
Silk Waists. 


Droadway AS 19H ot 


NEW YORK. 





_APPROVYED AND SPECIFIED BY 
REDFERN aid ail other leading 


Ladies’ Tailors. 








Is the only shield that is 
Absolutely 
Odorless and 
Impervious. 
No Rubber. 
No Chemicals. 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


If your dealer does not keep them, send 2c. 
for sample pair. Illustrated booklet free. 


MO MFG. CO., Middletown, Conn. 


MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that they will 

4 always find there the most splendid 
assortment of the very latest no- 
velties created in 


" ROBES ", MANTEAUX 


ad COSTUMES 
| Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wales. 


| SHOPPING wavvensitnes 


| experience, taste, &c., without charge. Circular 
| references. MISS A. BON db, 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 
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MOVING STRAINS 


E.vrnty Beav (whe is making a / 


ong call, to fair singer, rapturously). 
Ah! that song takes me hack t 


» the home of my childhood,’ 

Farm Stwoxe'’s lnaereession.n Younoen Stsren (in a loud whiaper). 
‘Can't you sing something that will take him back to the home of his 
old age 7?” 

——— 
Rion Unoien ** Are you always so quiet, Willie?” 


Wiuasm. “No; bat ma said she'd give me a quarter if I behaved and 
didn't say anything about your bald head.” 











VERY PROMPT. 
Beiparer MAY HAVE HER FAULTS, BUT SITE NEVER FAILS 
TO PROMPTLY ANSWER THK DOOR-BELL. 


THE UNATTAINABLE 
TO A NORMAL OOLLEGER GtRt. 
I do not wish to seem severe, 

Nor would I be at all informal, 
But I would like to say right here 
Of college maids I hold most dear 

The owe that's always normal, 

So many of them are extreme, 

The wide-awuake a= well as dormal, 
They make me feel that life’s a dream 
Of Greek and Latin, which I deem 

Se very far from normal. 


But you, despite the things you know 
Of Horace, Euclid, and Plato, 

Of Adam Smith and Homer, and 

The balance of that awful band 

That uxed to give me tronble when 

I mixed in with those college men 
You still have kept that guileless way 
That went with them of other day, 
When women who would keep in touch 
With life did not learn quite so much, 
And #0 were not too fall of fads 

To share the fortunes of our dads. 
Wherefore, I say, I jadge that you 
Are of the old kind, tried and true. 


We've vever met, 
But yet, but yet 
My beating heart is al! awhirl 
To think life holds 
Within its folds 
A truly Normal College girl 
EB’en though, alas! she’s not for me 
At twenty when I'm ninety-three. 
Joun Kenpaiox Banos. 


























HOW THE LATEST ZOO ANIMAL WAS CAUGHT. 


AN INNOVATOR. 


*T have called on you to-day,” said the professional hamorist, with a 
glad smile, as he approached the desk of the great editor and made him- 
self comfortable in the precarious office chair that once had a cane bot- 
tom in it, “te proponnd to you a scheme that seems to me to be up-te- 
date and well worthy of consideration,” 

“Umph!” growled the great editor. Thus encouraged, the humorist 
proceeded : 1 

“For some time past, as you have doubtless observed, the progress 
of the world has developed a peculiar phase, which may be spoken of as 
that of lessening. It seems to be the ambition of all inventors to add the 
word less to everything that has been invented in the past. Wenow 
have smokeless powder, painless dentistry, horseless carriages, wireless 
teleg phy, and many other things have undergone a change that am be 
similarly described; but I will not trouble you with a complete list, 
Now it seems to me that the time is ripe for a similar stride forward in 
the field of humor, and I have come to you to-day with a bundle of 
specially prepared pointless jokes.” 

And in less time than it takes to write this a hatless and breathless 
humorist was fleeing wildly down the cheerless street. 


se 

“Jimmieboy, you mast not play out bere without your coat on.” 
“ "Tis on.” 

“What?” 

* It’s on the chair.” 





oo 


Little Harvey detests pease. He will not eat them at home ander any 
circomstances. The other day he dined out, and on his retury bis mother 
asked him, 

“ Harvey, were you polite at Mra, Chadwick's 7” 

“Ob yes, mamma,” replied Harvey. “I-let them help)me to pease 
twice.” 





SHE WAS CAREFUL. 

“ Now I propose—" began Mr. Dinkey. 

He was interrapted at this point by his auditor, Miss Beacon of Boston, 
who spoke substantially as follows : 

“Mr. Dinkey, accuracy of language demands an explanation at this 
point. Do you use the word ‘propose’ as a synonym of ‘ purpose,’ or 
in.its matrimonial sense 7” . 

Later developments showed that Mr. Dinkey used the word in its 
matrimonial sense, . 

“Is Tommie any relation of yours?” asked a gentleman of Bobbie. 
“ He has the same name as yours.” 

“Yea,” said Bobbie. “ His papa married my mamma.” 

_~_—-—=™ 

Mr. T. Square has a #mall son who is to be either a great mathema- 
tician or a first-class criminal lawyer when he grows “p The boy was 
learning to ride a wheel, and a small bicycle had been left at the house 
for his use. When Mr. T. Square reached home the other night he was 
examined thus: 

« Say Pa, is that my wheel down-stairs 7’ 

wed y’t know that it is, my son." 

“ Why don’t you know that it is, Pa 7” 

“ Because I hayen’t seen it, Bobbie.” 

“Then if you had seen it you would know that it is, wouldn't you, Pa ?” 

“ Oh—ah—well yes, I guess so, sonny.” 

“Then come down and look at it—and it'll be mine.” 

Mr. T. Square could not resist the logic of his committal, and the festive 
Robert is now the owner of the coveted bike. 

ana 

“TI wouldn't have minded the header if I'd landed on something soft,” 
said Chollie. 

“| Why, I thonght you did?” said Ethel. “ Didn’t you say you landed 
on your head ?” 
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DRIVING ONE. 
Putt. “ Hlow’s THAT FoR A CHEAP BALL? MY WIFE PAID ONLY FIFTEEN CENTS APIKCE FOR THOSE, LooxK aT IT Go!” 
Cleek, * Yus. 1 NEVER SAW A WOMAN YET THAT COULDN'T DRIVE A BARGAIN.” 





